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THE FARMER'S BOY. 


No one among the lovers of nature recalls more fondly 
the scenes of childhood and youth than he who was once 
a farmer’s boy but in youth or early manhood has 
wandered far from the farm and the paternal roof in quest 
of fame and fortune. 

In all the’ varied scenes of the larger world he has come 
to know in later life, none have the charm of those his 
young eyes first beheld, and the sounds that grew as 
familiar to his ears as household words. 

Alps or Andes rear their peaks of eternal snow in 
no loftier grandeur than did the blue hills of the strange, 
far-off land of the next county lift their tops to catch the 
autumnal snowfalls while the valleys at their feet were 
yet green with aftermath. The storm-swept ocean is not 
more majestic in its resistless rage than was the turbulent 
lake beating its rocky rim with a fury of small waves; 


nor is the Niagara’s tremendous plunge more awful than | 


was the downpour of the mill dam in a spring flood. 

Nowhere are there scenes of more tranquil beauty than 
along this mill pond that loops pasture and meadow land 
in its placid curves, or where the quick stream comes 
clattering and flashing to it out of the shadow of the 
woods, or where, in the heart of the woods, the slow 
reaches crawl among the shadows and never wrinkle the 
reflections of bank and tree, or where noisy rapids toss the 
shivered doubles amid a confusion of foam bells and 
scattered sunbeams. Here the wood duck reared her 
dusky brood, in near neighborhood to the grouse and her 
callow family, and it was here, perhaps, that the farmer's 
boy got his first shot at each and knew the ecstacy of 
his first success, and in the pond caught his first big 
fish—joys that could never be quite repeated in a lifetime. 

What a pleasant place was the hill pasture that slopes 
upward in grassy undulations to the woodside, where the 
ferns grow rank in the out-reaching shade, and sumiacs 
and elders canopy and embower an old wall beneath’ a 
loftier growth of scattered hickories, Thither the boy 
felt himself always drawn in the drowsy August after- 
noons, though the cows were waiting at the bars, for he 
must know how the broods of young grouse were growing 
and whether the squirrels were coming out to the nut 
trees yet. What a thrill ran through his nerves when 
he heard the harsh barking of the gray squirrel in an out- 
lying hickory, the dribble of chips through the leaves from 
a gnawed nut. And what an ecstatic shock, when by ones, 
twos and threes the grouse sprang from their interrupted 
feast on the drooping cymes of elder berries and burst 
through the green roof of sumacs, the young birds almost 
full grown and strong of flight, shaking thunder from 
their wings. How he-planned what a glorious day that 
should be that he might have for his own, with the 
battered but precious old gun, the squirrels, and the 
partridges. How could he ever wait for it? He has 
learned to wait since. 

There were the old woods that clothed the ledges and 
ravines of the hill beyond, where he first felt the exquisite 
delight of fox hunting when leaves were in the glory of 
autumnal color, and cliff and gorge rang with the wild 
music of the hounds; and where, in a January thaw, he 
first tracked the raccoon in the soft snow to his lair. 

There, too, when the farm hands turned lumbermen 
for the nonce, he watched the warfare against the vener- 
able pines and. hemlocks, and beheld with sorrow their 
mighty downfall. Yet it.was a boy’s sorrow, not of a sort 
to spoil a youthful appetite whetted by exercise and the 
wholesome atmosphere of the winter woods, Such a 
one he brought to the cold dinner, served at noon around 
a roaring fire. It was the sweetest meal he ever tasted, and 
like great John Ridd, he thanked God for the room that 
was inside him, which was indeed marvelous, 
his outward dimensions.’ It-was the first realization of a 
dream of camp life, and needed but little imagination to 
people the surrounding forest with terrible savages and 
wha bones, 


Amid all these scenes he dreamed day dreams of the 
great outer world that was to be his to conquer when 
he grew to manhood, which would make all things attain- 
able—wealth and power and perfect happiness. Now he 
dreams of those blissful days of boyhood when he was 
happier than he ever could be again, and happily knew it 
not. No wonder that he holds dear those blissful days 
of boyhood and takes a sad pleasure in living them over 
in memory, a sadder pleasure in revisiting their scenes; 
for, alas! how changed must they be in this world of 
swift change. 

Woods that once seemed to him as enduring as the 
stars, have utterly vanished, devoured by the insatiate 
saw mill, pulp mill and engine; and the once full streams 
are shrunken. The wood folk whom he once knew so 
well, are gone from their old haunts; the flowers and 
plants that he alone could find, grow and bloom no more 
in the sunburned, arid ledges that once nurtured them in 
perpetual shade. The leaves of nature’s primer, wherein 
he unwittingly learned to read her secrets, and to love 
her, are torn and disfigured. But the old lessons are not 
forgotten, and he loves her still, never so fondly. 

When it fell to the lot of the farmer’s boy to continue 
upon the paternal acres and the boy’s tastes are pre- 
served in the man, he will still find days, though they be 
few, for the indulgence of them. With something of 
youthful zest he fishes in the stream where he caught his 
first fish, and hunts the infrequent grotse and wild duck 
in the old haunts that were populous with them in the old 
days. He has a handsome breechloader now, but it is not 
sO precious a weapon to the man as to the boy was the 
battered fowling piece with its clumsy lock, altered by the 
neighborhood blacksmith from flint to percussion, its 
mended stock and crooked ramrod, and the shoulder of 
the coat is not worn through with carrying it as the boy’s 
jacket was-by the other. And the heart does not beat so 
high beneath the coat as it did beneath the jacket when 
autumn leaves are underfoot and the elusive odor of 
autumn woods teases the nostrils, for alas! youth comes 
only once in a lifetime. 

There are farmers’ boys of another sort, who spend 
their lives on a farm, who never see the beauty that is all 
around them. To them a tree is so much lumber, so many 
cords of wood, and nothing more; a moss-grown. rock is 
rubbish or available material, as the case may be; the 
brook a convenience for watering stock. He would not 
spare for the woodcock’s sake a rod of alder copse that 
the brook crawls through, any more than for beauty’s 
sake he would save the willow that ripples the current 
with its trailing branches. His mission seems to be to 
destroy, not to preserve, the beauty of that portion of the 
world which has been committed to his care. He is 
above the: weakness of indulgence in field sports, which 
he considerg a mere pretext for useless idleness. There- 
fore he is quite indifferent to the protection of fish and 
game, for since he is virtuous there shall be no cakes and 
ale. He may be a better and more successful farmer, but 
not a wiser, nor a happier man, than his brother who 
finds wholesome, harmless recreation with rod and gun in 
his own woods and streams, and though confessing to no 
sentimentalisthi, gets genuine pleasure from communion 
with nature. 


MOSQUITOES AND MALARIA. 


THE investigation into the function of the mosquito in 
the communication of malaria to the human family has 
been carried so far that the ascertained facts appear 
to furniSh an apparent support of the theory. There is 
some satisfa¢tion, however, in the assurance which the 
scientists now give us that we need not regard the whole 
mosquito tribe as malaria disseminators, for, so far as is 
now determined, the mosquitoes which transport the 
malaria parasite’ belong t6 the single genus known as 
Anopheles. ; 

The. theory that the mosquite is an.agent,in the spread 
of thalaria is not anew one, and it had been generally 
noticed that at the ‘most active period: ofs mosquito life, 


: a is also most \prévalent: The- subjebt has been in- 


ted in India. by, Major Ross, and in 1897 this in- 
vei ‘traced the malarial fasasite intothe wall of the 
stomach of the Sole ih ek ow seats 


patients. 

Grassi, an- -Tealian observer, studied dias ieadillitils of 
different malarial sections of country and found that where 
mosquitoes of the genus Culex alone existed there was no 
indigenotis thalaria, but that this did occur where the 


- preservation, he must. ie: insensible: 


large mosquito Anopheles was found. Two other Italian 
students endeavored to infect 2 man with malaria by 
having him bitten by mosquitoes, but were unable to ac- 
complish this infection until they imported mosquitoes 
from a certain malarious district, and, these, when they 
bit the man, infected him with the type of malaria prev- 
alent in the district from which they had come. The 
whole subject is one of such interest that it is certain 
to be studied exhaustively,.and most interesting results 
will be obtained. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The protest put out by Commodore Bliss, of the Inter- 
lake Yachting Association, against the presence at the 
meets of rowdy individuals, who, under ordinary condi- 
tions at home, would not be recognized as fit associates 
by decent and self-respecting men, is a word which is well 
spoken. There is no good reason whatever why the rowdy 
element in any branch of sport should be‘ permitted to 
obtrude itself. Yachting has been cursed in past years 
by a class—more or less in evidence—of men who, taking 
advantage of the temporary escape from the accustomed 
repressions and restraints of their every-day surroundings, 
converted their “yachting” cruises into seasons of besti- 
ality, disorder and uproar. .They were a curse to the 
waters that gave them harbor and the communities they 
smirched by their intrusion, and not less a reproach and 
injury and insult to yachting. We use the past tense be- 
cause, for the most part, and in most yachting circles, a 
new order has taken the place of the old, and as a ruie 
such reproaches as those uttered by Commodore Bliss 
must be accepted as applying to specific districts and 
specific clubs and individuals, but not to yachting at 
large. There is then all the more reason why respectable 
yachtsmen should jealously protest the good name of 
their chosen sport and repress with harsh and vigorous 


and peremptory measures the disorderly conduct of those 


who are a disgrace to yachting. 





The same rule applies to other branches of sport. The 
rowdy gunner who trespasses on posted lands, tramples 
the farmer’s crops and shoot his live stock, tears. down 
fences or walls, leaves open gates and bars, and insults 
the owner—this fellow is not a sportsman, as sportsmen 
understand the term, and yet*with thousands of people he 
is the only type of sportsmen known and recognized. One 
blackguard shooter in a neighborhood will make a 
stronger impression on the community than a dozen decent 
and well-behaved sportsmen, and thepity’of it is that the 
dozen have slight protection or nonevat.all against the one. 
The profitable course to pursue, however, is to be stren- 
uous in season and out of season in condemnation of the 
rowdy with the gun, and ready and active at all times and 
in all practicable ways to promote his repression in the in-~ 
terest of sport. 





If we have no patience with the deer hunter who shoots 
a human being by mistake for a deer, what shall we say 
of him when his act is that of a drunken man? It ap- 
pears to have been well established that a hunter who 
killed a man in the Adirondacks the other day by a so- 
called accident was under the influence of liquor. If, in 
addition to the possible heedlessness of sober hunters, the 
recklessness of drunkards in the woods must be taken intd 
account, the prudent man will be content to do his. deer 
hunting by proxy. 


President Smith of the New York State League has 
taken commendable action in urging upon the members to 
use their influence in promoting the proposed national 
park in Minnesota. The subject is one which should 
engage the attention of all sportsmen’s organizations, and 
we look to see the example of President Smith followed 
by many others. As is reported by our Chicago corre- 
spondent, the outlook for the viewing ‘excursion is most 
promising ; and since the Minnesota wilderness is in itself 
the most eloquent Pleader for this: ba rare of «forest 
‘to’ charm: 
nature and dull to the influénces’ of the catuliniee aot 
who shall not return an enthusiastic advorate of the perk. 


In Long Island City the oker-night 2 man who. was 
searching for sémething on a shelf - ‘off a book. 
which fell and struck am old gun’ that been lying on 
the ill Sov $aitd-—Sedidel tad Seieiads tor ervakatete ae 
something. The gun went off and the bullet ploughed 
its way through the man. — oe 
ing books in the house. 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
The Vampires of the Tuasivi. 


Wuu.z this is a story of good hunting on the moun- 
wan peaks of Samoa, it is only proper that it should 
begin where the event itself really did begin—with the 
pigs of Vaiala on the ocean beach of Upolu. If the 
village swine had not put the idea into ‘alolo’s active 
brain I might never have had the moonlight shooting at 
Suatele’s clearing, on the very top of the mountain over 
which I had often watched the frigate birds disappearing 
every evening as the sun went down. 

The Samoan pigs, native to the soil and in several 
particulars different from the civilized hog, were a great 
nuisance. Even a six-wire fence was of no sort of use 
m keeping them out of the compound which surrounded 
the consulate; in fact, the closeness of the lower wires 
seemed only to attract them to the more earnest effort 
to scrape through the barrier. As an abatement of the 
nuisance, I took a leaf from Robinson Crusoe’s book 
and planted a hedge. My hedge was planted just as 
the great exile’s was; 5{it, stakes were driven into the 
ground. Within a week they were all growing in the 
most equatorial luxuriance, and before the month was 
over the ledge was a wall of green already crowded with 
flowers. It was an interesting feat in horticulture; it 
availed to restrain the mature and elderly porkers, but 
the little pigs scraped through and laughed at me. It 
is really exasperating to be laughed at by a young hog. 
1 found by actual measurement that a pig 2ft. long 
could scramble between two stakes in my hedge 4in. 
apart. Just how this happened I must leave to anato- 
mists to explain. 

Whenever official life and Samoan affairs seemed out 
ef kilter, I called in Selatemu, because she seemed to 
be the most permanent and abiding of those whom I 
learned to recognize as the wives of Patu, the portly 
chief of Vaiala village, which lay about all sides of my 
compound, except the seaward aspect. She looked the 
situation over and referred the subject to her lord and 
master. Patu put his administrative brain to work upon 
the problem, and finally settled it. The tabu which he 
had set for all Samoans on the premises should be ex- 
tended to all pigs as well. The owners of pigs should 
be notified that my premises were sacred, and any pigs 
found trespassing were to be killed ruthlessly. I have 
often wondered if Patu meant that I was entitled to 
shoot his trespassing Samoans as well as their pigs. 
At any rate I never tried it, for it is so dreadfully easy 
to stir up an international complication in that worri- 
some kingdom. The only stipulation that Patu made 
was the provision that I was to allow one of the villagers 
to enter the compound for the purpose of removing any 
pig which I might shoot. Thereupon Vaiala dined with 
great glee on the assassinated pork. I have some reason 
to suspect that the boys in Vaiala organized a system 
of stampeding the young pigs of the Matautu village, a 
quarter-mile along the beach, driving them into my 
compound for me to shoot and then holding their own 
feasts over the delicacy. Toomalatai, the one-handed 
chief of that neighboring community, made complaint 
that such a reprehensible game was Soke played. The 
only answer he got was that any pig in the garden was a 
pig-shootable, and therefore shot, for close watching had 
convinced the Samoans that I never missed a shoat among 
nty struggling flowers. 

One morning while we were at breakfast, my own 
particular boy, Tanoa, came to me breathless with the 
whispered warning, “Tamaitai e, manuvaefa e tolu i le 
lotoa,” conveying the information that three “four- 
legged animais’ were in the garden, for Samoan 
courtesy will not admit of using “pua’a,” the name of so 
vile an animal as the pig, in at a superior. 
Tamoa had brought my single-barreled Winchester shot- 
gun, already loaded, and two extra shells. The first pig 
was easy, for he stood and snouted at me. The other 
two were better shots, for the fate of the first pig sent 
them careering around in wfld commotion, and it was 
quick work to break down the gun and reload, The 
last pig was killed just as he was struggling in the 
hedge, and another minute would have taken him beyond 
my right to slaughter. The usual shout arose in the vil- 
lage at the prospect of baked pork for dinner, and little 
Fuatino promptly appeared for the purpose of dragging 
out the slain, a considerable task for so small a girl. 

After the commotion was over and I had settled down 
in my shady corner on the veranda, I was surprised 
by a warlike figure with a long gun sitting on the 
wred@aed mast of the old warship Trenton, whidh lay 
at the foot of the flagstaff. It was my young friend 
Talolo, making a front after his own fashion. When 
he felt that he Kad produced the impression he sought to 
make, he came through the gate and took ‘his seat on the 
floor of the veranda with his customary polite saluta- 
tions. The gun ‘he carefully stood under the consular 
coat of arms. Somehow, in his mind, that seemed to 
make it Official and proper. ‘ 

“What are you going to do with the gun, Talolo?” I 
asked. “Tau le taua? Are you going to fight the 
war?” 

“Pease, no.” The lad seemed hurt that his intentions 
were misunderstood. “This the good season; no war 
in good season; bimeby the bad season come, then fight 


in 
- the war. That my shootgun. When I fight the war I 


have head-chopping knife and big rifle-gun and kill 
rebels. Mebbe Patu he rebel perhaps, then I kill the 
government.. Always fight in rainy season, the Vaipa- 
Jolo. You want go shotting for me for you to-night; go 
shotting pe’a?” : ot 
Any one who has ‘passed a sleepless night listening to 
the vampires or flying” foxes quarteting tn the mango 
tree when the fruit-was ripening would be glad to go on 
an expedition of revenge and extermination, or, as Ta- 
lelo worded it, “To zo sbotting pe’a.” 
But. lately there had been few vampires about the 
The manager of one of the large German plan- 
d drawn on the resources of science and had 
them the germs of mice typhoid. and 
died off very completely. But Talolo said the 
sickness had not extended back into the bush, and there 
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were just as many as ever on the mountains where the 
berries were now res: oe 
“Fa’amolemole, Tamaitai,” contin Talolo, “anogh 
out the wrinkles of your heart, lady, I give for 
me my shootgun in love.” * 5 
I had to spend a great part.of my time in tu 
down Talolo’s loving gifts, for he was an adept in 
Samoan art of making presents in order to receive ten- 
fold in return. The gift.of his “shootgun” would mean 
only that I should give him my own light Winchester. 
There were several reasons why I shouldn’t do that. 
One was that I should be helpless with a muzzle-loader 
“made in Germany” and with the bore of a lead pencil. 
The other was that the consuls visited heavily any traffic 
with the natives in firearms, and as one of the few 
white women in this outpost of civilization among the 
savages, I had no wish to add to the dangers of life. 
What these might become, I had already had a taste of 
in the last rainy season, when I was left alone in the 
house with a hundred stand of rifles, and Muliufi and 
his crowd of rebels had surrounded the place from mid- 
night to dawn, hoping to get the weapons, yet afraid to 
face my rifle, as I patrolled the veranda against them. 
But savage etiquette prescribed that I should look the 
odd gun all over and appear to return it reluctantly as 
too rich a gift for me to receive. After careful inspec- 
tion, I gave the “shootgun” back to Talolo and made 
him happy by the announcement that I would give him a 
tin of powder, a box of caps and a supply of shot for his 
use on our trip after vampires that night, “as my servant 
shooting food for me,” which is a way of getting around 
the law which even consuls have been known to wink at. 
Thus for about the thousandth time Talolo got not 
only more than he deserved, but twice as much.as he 
expected. I knew, and he knew that I knew, that all of 
this provision he could save out would be used for the 
making of Mauser cartridges for the next war. But that 
is Samoa. 
As our expedition was a hard one, I needed more 
assistance than Talolo could give, for I knew that I 
should be out all night after the vampires, which in 


* other lands would be regarded rather as carrion than 


as game. Our shooting ground was eight miles away, 
nearly 4,000ft. nearer the sky and accessible only by a 
difficult trail. Accordingly, I must have Tanoa, whose 
affectionate middle-aged heart would be broken if I 
should count him out of any of my adventures. He 
was willingness personified, and could be of asistance if 
only he understood what was wanted. My maid, Tonga, 
was also to be of my party. Between them a sufficiency 
of supplies could be taken to meet my needs, and also to 
have some presents for the chief Suatele, at whose 
mountain-top home we should pass the night. 

Talolo and Tanoa were sent on ahead with orders to 
await us at the end of the road, some three miles in- 
land, with a boy to bring back my horse and cart. At 
noon Tonga and I, with the provisions, set out in the 
cart. 

At the end of the road there was no gradual cessation 
of the means of travel. The road cut itself off square 
at the edge of unbroken jungle, and all that was left 
was the narrowest kind of a trail, where the bare feet of 
Samoans kept down the weeds which otherwise would 
soon obliterate the stony path long ago marked out as the 
Ala Sopo, the “cross-over road.” It is little more 
than a foot in width, nothing but jagged lumps of lava. 
which may be easy enough for the tough bare feet of 
Samoans, but difficult for any shod foot. As usual in the 
islands, it follows the highest crest of the ridges. And 
it is hot—how hot can only be appreciated by one who 
is familiar with the cool shade of the American woods. 
Overhead and all around the tonster trees interlace 
their obscuring. leaves, and branch is tied to branch 
with long lianas. High overhead is a thick green ceil- 
ing which cuts off the light of the sun and lets all the 
heat sift through into green sweltering arcades, where 
no breeze ever penetrates, From the leaves above the 
moisture patters down on the leaves beneath, and as one 
mounts toward the summit the sudden afternoon 
showers come pelting down. Not a bird is ever seen 
in these solitudes. The mournful cooing of the manu- 
tangi dove faintly echoes along the tangle of trunks, but 
the bird itself is on the upper surface of the canopy, 
which the eye cannot pierce; the lupe pigeon sometimes 
sounds his long roll and Talolo fruitlessly points his 
empty “shootgun,” but he knows that at this time of 
day he can see no game. In the path the muffled rustling 
of soggy leaves gives token of the presence of the blue 
pili lizards scuttering out from underfoot. Talolo does 
not mind the pili when they are underfoot, but he takes 
all a boy’s delight in telling how his mother’s brother 
was walking on this very Ala Sopo and a pili srouped 
on him from a tree and he died and then turned blue, 
for that is the superstition. And Tanoa tells weird 
tales of the aitu, ghost devils, that are known to haunt 
this spot. There is the lady devil who lies in wait for 
handsome young men to rub noses with them and then 
they die. There is Sooalo, who nets men and women 
from his tia or stone hunting platform which we must 
pass, just as a century ago he netted lupe. His body 
is buried on the very summit of Mount Vaea, but his 
soul has never found rest. Some of the tales pass my 
comprehension of the Samoan, but Tonga is ready to 
translate for me. “Fool man,” she ‘says, by way of 


éomment on the wild tales of the woodland demons; ° 


because she has traveled, because she has been to Amer- 
ica with Barnum’s Circus and the Midway Plaisance, she 
would have me think that these old tales have no terrors 
for her. “Fool man,” 
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the pass. It rained yesterday; it is raining now; it will 
rain to-morrow; it always rains by et here, and 
the mountain is a sour morass feeding rivers that 
run north into Api , and those that run south on - 
the other slope to ‘meet the sea in Safata Bay and at- 
Siumu. The last stretch is the worst; the going, is some- 
thing frightful, now striding from one slippery root to 
another, and now missing the footing and plunging 
waist deep into yellow mud. There is just a mile of 
this, the Palapala Tele, which means the big muds. 
Every step is a burden of mire or the risk of a sprained 
ankle; it is just as hard for the Samoans as for me. At 
the further side of the morass we can look down for one 
brief_ glimpse on the long slope of jungle to the South- 
ern Sea, the first view of the whole trip. Just here a dry 
trail picks itself out of the mud and makes off toward 
the east. A few minutes bring us to a clearing at the 
head of a picturesque valley with a waterfall dashing 
spray over the scene. At the end of the path is a oft. 
trunk of timber, half that in diameter, a thatched shed 
roofing it over to keep the rain out of its hollowed-out 
interior. All fatigue forgot, Talélo rushes onward and 
beats on the log with a stick, evidently trimmed for 
that purpose. The soft, yet distinct, notes of this wooden 
drum ring out over miles of mountainside to advise 
Suatele that visitors have arrived whose rank entitles 
them to smite his drum. 

The house lies just beyond, the only native house in all 
Samoa which has its sides closed in. Here lives Suatele 
on the Tuasivi, the backbone of the mountain. It is 
right that his house should be closed in, for it is cold at 
this altitude, and when one comes from the sea it is 
hard to bear the-lower temperature. But Talolo finds 
some dry wood and Tanoa gets out dry matches from 
my rubber-cased traveling bag, and soon we have a hot 
fire crackling in the open fire-box in the middle of the 
floor. It seems odd to write of the comforts of a 
bright fire in the tropics, but the chill of the Tuasivi is 
too great to bear in soggy clothing. Tonga lets fall a 
screen behind which I may change into dry garb, and 
then, as I lie on the only raised bed that can be found 
in any Samoan house, she kneads me from head to foot 
after the ancient Samoan fashion of “lomilomi,’” which 
is the most perfect of all massages, and the tired feeling 
leaves me altogether. Soon after this is completed 
Suatele comes back from his work in answer to the 
summons of the drum, and extends the courtesy of his 
mountain home. Savage though he is, it would be hard 
to find any man more polite in every little one of the 
oftentimes wearisome details of Samoan etiquette to a 
guest. There is none in all Samoa who can compare 
with him in this punctilio except Mataafa and his son 
Tupuola of. Amaile. From the mystery of Samoan 
housekeeping he sets food before us, cold yams and taro, 
a fish toasted ‘in its leaf wrapper and a piece of pork cut 
straight across the back behind the shoulders, which 
is the proper dainty for those of rank. Tanoa, already 
trained in foreign cooking, has warmed a tin of beans 
and beef and salmon for the people, together with a pot 
of chocolate, which all appreciate. The first duty of the 
occasion is complete when I have overborne all of 
Suatele’s polite objections and have induced the chief to 
share my meal. When we have finished and the water 
for the washing of our hands has been passed, his people 
and mine cluster about the abundant supply and make 
their meal with Tonga as hostess of the feast. 

It rains steadily till the moonrise, but at 9 o’clock the 
clouds suddenly vanish, not breaking away, but sinking 
down the slope to the lower levels and to the coast. The 
moon, just past the full, makes the scene as light: al- 
most as the day. It is time for our vamipire hunting. 
Talolo has his remarkable German “shootgun” with its 
thread-like bore. I am armed with the only weapon I 
ever cared to use in that trying climate, a light, single-- 
barreled Winchester. Tanoa has brought another of 


« my breechloaders, which at my order he exchanges for 


Suatele’s muzzleloader, so that the chief may have bet- 
ter sport. Tonga takes charge of all the ammunition 
except the shells. I think she intends to keep strict 
watch over-its use in the hope of saving as much as 
possible wherewith to make cartridges for her warrior 
husband to use in the next war. 

We have not far to go, only to the clearing outside 
the house. There is fruit growing there, and where 
fruit grows the flying foxes gather. They are there 
ahead of us, the night is filled with their squealing. Sud- 
denly Suatele gently touches my arm to direct me toward 
the moon. The vampire was out of range, but for the 
moment the scene lasted it was a marvelous picture. 
The great bat was soaring somewhere between me and 
the moon, and for a second or more was outlined fairly 
within the bright disk of radiance. Every detail was in 
perfect silhouette, even to the eager head and snapping 
jaws, and the claws at the last joint of the wings seemed 
to catch on the very edge of the moon. It was only a 
glimpse, but while it lasted it was a perfect picture. 

When the shooting began it was evident that Talolo 
had, through some mischance, told the truth as to the 
number of vampires on the Tuasivi. Really, I do the lad. 
an injustice; he could not avoid lying about the ordinary 
affairs of life on the beach, but his bush information was 
always accurate. Talolo and Tanoa stalked their game 
and took none but pot-shots at the bats when feeding. 
Suatele tried to imitate me and shoot them on the 
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watch over this temporary cold storage of the vam- 
pires we had shot. As Talolo emphatically declared they 
were “Good for eat for me for you,” it was quite 
essential that they should not be stolen by the rodent 
marauders. 

_My tramp had been such a hard one, and the cool 
night was so unusual a luxury, that I was fast asleep 
long before our game had been’ disposed of, and I 
slept soundly even without the steady roar of the surf 
breaking on the reef, to which I had become accus- 
tomed at my seaside home. It hardly seemed that I 
had slept at all when Tonga roused me in the gray of 


the dawn to come out and listen to the song of the. 


ma’oma’o, which is silent except at that hour. There 
is no bird note that can compare with the beauty of this 
mountain bird’s morning song. It fills the jungle valleys 
with trills and roulades of melody for five minutes at a 
tire of a plaintive composition that carries every fine 
shade of music. When one bird sings, all others listen, 
and not until one has finished its effort does another 
tune up. While we were listening to the dawn concert 
we heard the distant sound of shots, and Tonga told me 
that Suatele, fearing that I would not care to eat vam- 
pires, had taken a bow and had gone off to shoot me 
some pigeons. While waiting for him to return, we 
went part way down the southern slope to the waterfall 
of Papapapa, and had our morning plunge in a pool 
that was almost icy. 

Suate'~’ fears were without ground. The vampires 
when baked in wrappings of iresh leaves after the night’s 
interment were as succulent as our squirrels, and as 
dainty a viand as could be desired, being both tender 
and juicy. What with the pigeons and the vampires 
there was enough for me to take back with me a good 
supply for my dinner at the end of the long homeward 
tramp down the mountain. 


LLEWELLA Pierce CHurCcHILL. 





Happenings. 
I. 


Inclosed find a perforated penny and a 5-cent nickel. 
If you can plug the coins and pass them they are yours. 

I was at Greenwood Lake a while ago, and while not 
having money to burn we had a little to shoot. There 
is nothing new in shooting for or at money—what 
is strange in this case is that we got a portion back. 
Certainly there was a return of a bad penny. It was 
placed in the withered knothole on that dead tree in front 
of the Lakeside House, and shot at from a distance of 
6oft., with a .22 long rifle cartridge. The report of the 
rifle and stinging on my left shoulder were synchronons, 
and the penny dropped at my feet. Can you tell what did 
ii? I have a theory, but some of my profoundest 
thoughts (to me) fall flat with others. 


II. 


I saw a shrike circling over the tree tops about Has- 
brouck Institute the other noon, and in each foot was 
ciutched an English sparrow. Was the shrike catching 
meat, and will the little imps own all the buildings and 
trolley roads around that place if that shrike stays about? 


IH. 


My people took our black field spaniel out a few days 
ago for an airing and exercise. Well, he is more dog, 
pound for pound, than anything around. In a hilarious 
moment he essayed to climb up the glass hothouse roof 
at Peter Henderson’s. He partially succeeded and 
mostly didn’t. Then there was a crash of glass, a blend- 
ing of colors, and he was let in on the ground floor via 
the roof. He was a hybrid and an exotic among the 
plants, and the plants were damaged to the value of the 
dog. Flowers were cut, but the dog got away to run 
amuck some other day. 

While they were telling me of the escapade, Dusky 
winked, at me and practically said: “I was right in it.” 


IV. 

A neighbor moved away and another thought she 
saw Moses, the big tiger cat belonging to the departed, 
sitting on the fence. Appreciating the sorrow of the 
owner, and wishing to do a kindness to both cat and 
owner, she, by gentle persuasion, secured the cat and 
carried it to the supposed home, She was met at the 
door by the reality, and the real Moses resented the 
presence of the bulrush Moses, and there was nothing 


else to do but carry the alias back to the original local- 
ity. It belonged to another neighbor. 


To Happen. 


I am to spend the first two weeks of October deer 
hunting in the wildest portion of the Adirondacks, and 
1 am to spend the little sum hoarded up throughout the 
summer for that purpose. If the two weeks in the woods 
as a reality are as enjoyable as the two weeks of prepara- 
tion, the pleasure will be great. Do you know what it 
is to anticipate a few days away in that delightful place? 
You look at the trunk and the various equipments, and 
wonder what you will carry. You get the trunk down, 
you pack it and unpack it, you discard some things 
and then decide to take them, you look for leaks in your 
old boots, count the number of shells on hand, wonder 
how much tobacco will answer, and whether you will 
require more than one “first aid” package or not. Then 
you write to your guide, making all kinds of prepara- 
tions, and worry yourself thinking that something will 
happen ‘and the connections will not be made. 

If the trip amounts to anything, I will write ‘you and 
tell you about it. With a big hunting knife in lieu of 
shears, a packbasket for a paste pot, and a rifle for a 
blue lead pencil, 1 will clip from nature’s book such 
writings as interest myself and may interest others, and 
will paste them on the walls of the camp as you would 
file away valtiable documents, and with the lead of-the 
pencil make such records upon birch bark and deer skins 
tor parchment, that the grand combination, worked over 
by yourself and resubmitted to the printers for correc- 
tion, will make sonie new subscriber to your paper 
marvel at the triumph of “mind over matter.” 

* W. W. Hastincs., 


Intérior Alaska as a Game Preserve. 


To the man who finds himself in the inhospitable in- 
terior of Alaska, the question of game becomes at once 
an interesting problem. The prospector is dependent for 
support on the provisions he carries with him, and even 
then he is deprived of fresh meat, unless he can find it in 
the country he traverses. It is more or less of a supposi- 
tion that the vast game preserves of the North are in- 
exhaustible, for great inroads have been made. on its 
former state of plerity. by the cupidity of the traders and 
the necessities of the Indian populations. 

In the Yukon country are found quantities of moose, 
caribou, bears and foxes, but in the wilderness south, in 
the Tanana hills and over the vast region drained by the 
muddy Copper River and its tributaries, the dearth of 
game strikes one more forcibly than any evidence of its 
abundance. 

In the early part of March we landed at Valdez, and a 
month later had crossed the glacier of that name. As we 
came into the slate-colored valley, One of our party shot a 
couple of mountain goats which he saw on the top of a 
shale-covered hill. That was our first taste of fresh meat, 
and rank as it was, it was a delicacy after thirty days of 
bacon and beans. The animal itself furnished us with a 
good-sized white-haired robe, which proved useful when 
the cold weather came. 

Our anticipations from that time ran high as iar as 
game was concerned, for our deductions had every appear- 
ance of being founded on logic; we could not have hoped 
to find any living thing on that thirty-mile expanse of 
snow and ice, but even there, ptarmigan were plenty, and 
the footprints of large bears were often visible on the trail. 
The day after the goats had been shot we saw a caribou on 
a green knoll some thousands of feet up a hillside. 

The appearance of the Copper River country leads one 
to the impression that it could not be improved as a breed- 
ing ground. Seen from the high ridge which skirts the 
Klutena for a hundred miles, it presents a most beautiful 
view. Far away to the south rise Mountains Drum and 
Wrangel, their tops crusted with snow; to the east and 
the west appear glaciers innumerable, and to the north one 
sees the winding course of the Copper River set in an 
undulating country filled with small lakes and muddy 
tributaries of the glacial streams, The absolute solitude 
tends to increase the impression that game is plentiful, 
and the fact that the population consists of roving colonies 
of Indians confirms the impression. Long before we had 
seen any of these people, we learned that it was an un- 
written law among them to kill the first white man caught 
in the act of shooting a moose or a caribou. This gave us 
an inkling of the probable scarcity of fresh meat. We 
found afterward that the Indian lived almost entirely on 
salmon. King Salmon is responsible for the existence of a 
miserable people now fast dying out. 

After our capture of the goat we traveled along the 
Klutena for fifty miles before we again caught sight of an 
animal, then on the banks of a clear stream cajled St. 
Ann’s River we shot a brown bear. He fought viciously 
and was killed with difficulty. It is the custom of these 
animals to come to the streams to feed on the spawning 
fish, and they are to be found quite as often on the banks 
of these tributaries as in the berry laden bushes of the 
woods. Several men were injured seriously by coming 
on them unawares. We found in various spots antlers 
of moose and caribou, mostly in a state of decay. The 
valleys bore an air of forlorn loneliness, and in spite of the 
evidence of hundreds of ‘rabbit skeletons in the low trees 
we did not once see a rabbit. It was evident that the coun- 
try had been overrun with them at a very recent period. 
Later we learned from an Indian that the cold weather of 
three years before had frozen’ every one of them. 

The underbrush which covers the Copper River region 
looks at a distance like a green carpet, but in reality it is 
a tangled undergrowth, from waist to shoulder high. In 
ascending the various hills, this brush makes the journey a 
constant battle; in addition, scattered over the lowlands, 
are large trees, leveled by fire and lying in inconceivabie 
confusion. There is no doubt that in many cases the fires 
which destroyed them were purposely set, and during the 
late gold fever flames were to be seen in the summer 
months on all the mountain sides, where they looked at 
night like the outpost lamps of a great city. 

On one of our expeditions into the low hills, we found 
some twenty miles from the river a beaten moose trail 
winding up toward the high mountain tops. Though no 
animal was to be seen, the distinctness of the path assured 
us that it had been used by numbers and often. The large 
game have an enemy who preys on them more persistently 
than man, and that is the mosquito, To avoid this pest he 
goes into colder altitudes. The pests are so persistent, so 
numerous and so virile that all the large animals, with the 
exception of bears, climb to the high mountain tops and 
remain there from the middle of May till the middle of 
September. 

The Indians with whom we came in contact on the 
Tazlina and Copper rivers were a dwarfed people, ze- 


*sembling the Japanese—harmless and honest. They were 


waiting, at our advent, for the approach of the salmon, 
and when it came they offered up thanks in true Chinook 
fashion. We found among them a few furs, notably some 
tine specimens of silver fox skins, which we purchased at 
a trifling price. The Indians informed us bv gestures that 
they were caught to the far south, pointing to Mount 
Wrangel. 

As we proceeded further north, we saw even less game 
than before, the high clay banks of the Copper River 
offering no subsistence for life. It was with great, diffi- 
culty.that we kept alive the one horse we had, and as the 
weather grew colder ‘there was no way of procuring 
enough hay to last him through the winter. In the end 
we had to shoot him and tse him for: food. 

The searcity.of game is explainable not by the lack of 
forage, however, but by the severe winters which often 
sweep down on that region: _Many times the thermometer 
falts. as low..as 60 degrees. below freezing for long 
periods, and the dark days and free course. of the northern 
gales. in. winter, added to. the hordes of mosquitoes in 
summer; prevent the multiplication. of game which one 
expects to see on first entering the country. 


Percy Louis SHaw. 
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Gatnral GFistory. 
Pet Deer. 


One occasionally meets a person who hears with polite 
incredulity the theory that if a’ hunter picks up a fawn 
in the woods and fondles it a moment, if put down it will 
follow him home. I have told the truth so much that 1 
know how it is generally received, and I have seen people 
who did not take much stock in my tales of the wonder- 
ful docility of a fawn captured wild in the mountains. 

My two brothers had occasion to pass through a strip of 
woods to reach a strawberry patch in June, 1888. ‘They 
saw a fawn in its bed, where, no doubt, the mother deer 
had left it. 

It ran when they came near, but after a hard chase they 
caught it. They brought it home and we shut the 
gates and all stood around expectant, waiting to see it 
loosed and run. We felt misgivings about the fence being 
high enough, but decided to risk it. When released the 
fawn sidled up to the. one who had carried it .in, and I 
suppose we who had been expecting a chase looked foolish. 





We taught it to drink milk, and it thrived. The women . 


folks named the new pet Diana (a most. extraordinary 
name, you must admit), and for two years the deer was 
a delightful nuisance. sty: . 

Diana never became thoroughly civilized in the. matter 
of shelter. She would persist in lying out in the weather, 
and the colder the rain the more contented she seemed to 
be. I remember her lying in the snow upon which chilling 
rain was falling, neglecting to make use of the barn or any 
other sheltered place. Whenever the rain was over she 
would get up and shake herself and want something to 
eat. The deer hunter recognizes the fact that after a rain 
all the deer will be moving. After two years she put on 
so many airs that we accepted an offer of $10 and sold her 
to a deer hunter, ‘ 

He put her into a pen on a hillside with a low fence on 
the upper side. Deer could jump in, but once in they were 
securely trapped, Diana was the cause of the violent 
deaths of a number of her visitors that fall, and the next 
year she went to the woods to be wild. sori 

But in regard to the tameness of young fawns, an inci- 
dent related to a surveyor proves it better, As a rule 
the hunter who gets his clutches on a fawn thinks too 
much of it to try the experiment of letting it follow him 
home, but this surveyor was very far back in the moun- 
tains, where the corps could not even carry as much grub 
as they needed. Then, when a fawn was found on the line 
he was running he picked it up and petted it a little while 
and put it down, intending to let it stay whefe it was. 
The fawn followed him all that day, and while it was not 
afraid of the other. men in the corps, it singled its captor 
out and was close at his heels the whole time. Those who 
know how a surveying party works through the woods 
will remember that no two of the party walk together. 
The rod man goes in front; next the men with axes; then 
the wizard who follows the course through the trackless 
forest; then the chain-carriers at either end of the chain. 

When camp was made that night on the line, one of the 
men had so much pity. for the little stray fawn that he 
walked over a high mountain to a mountain farm to get it 
some milk. It is safe to say that the whole corps would 
have gone hungry before they would have made the trip 
for themselves. For this act of humanity, the fawn 
naturally fell to him. 

In a pet fawn, the observer has a good opportunity of 
studying the spots on the little animal and to note the 
changes. As fall approaches the spots gradually fade out, 
andnomancan very well say what day the fawnceases to be 
spotted. I am reminded of the fact that all artists are not 
naturalists every time I enter a barber “shop in this 
village. On the wall is the picture of a park in winter— 
one of the yard-square cheap chromos. A herd of deer are 
depicted there, and a fawn eats out of a young female’s 
hand, and notwithstanding that snow covers the ground 
and the trees are leafless, the fawn is spotted. The picture 
is much enjoyed by this hunting community. 

On the whole, nearly every one has found petting-deer 
very unsatisfactory sport. The bucks are dangerous and 
the does mischievous. One family living on the banks of a 
stream in September saw a fawn come down the river and 
enter a cluster of willows. The hounds came in presently, 
and the hunters, one of whom had shot at it and missed 
it, went away. The fawn was then found in a thoroughly 
exhausted condition in the willows, and was carried to 
the house. It recovered and became very tame. It re- 
mained with them a year and a half, and one fine day in 
early spring, after playing hard and running in the sun, it 
died. The owners were so much moved by its death that 
they never adopted another deer, giving as the reason 
that they had become too fond of the one that died. _ 

The finest herd of pet deer probably ever owned in 
this county belonged to R. B. Kerr. There were seven 
of them, and they all but one met with violent deaths one 
fall, and that one went to the woods and never returned. 
Mr. Kerr is a bachelor, and’ the deer were his especial 
pets, and as they were, very troublesome and would bring a 
good price in market,,the other members of the house- 
hold had urged their extinction. He stood between them 
and death nearly the whole hunting season. 

They were kept in the orchard, which was surrounded 
by a very high rail fence, built for the purpose. One, day 
in the early fall the big buck of the herd, had been chased 
by dogs and. had run for his place of refuge. The was 


shut, but after he was safe in he ruffled up his and 


seemed to have an insane notion. ju 
trying he fell. back with a hind eg ito a crack aos 
fence, breaking it, and they gave Ain the mercy stroke. 

One stormy: night a great commotion was heard in the 
deer corral, and. when morning came jit was, seen by. the 
tracks that a marvelously big buck from the mountains 
had jumped the fence, and after stampeding the herd had 
returned to the mountains with a yearling doe. 

The first snow Mr. Kerr took his big mountain rifle and 
went up into Cheat to hunt deer. He had not gone far be- 
fore he came upon the trail of eight déét, and he followed 
them faithfully all day. Near night: he, found he had 
circled back near his house and.was just preparing to cease 
hunting when he saw a deer through the pines. He shot 
it and three others. which. appeared abeut as fast as. he 
could load and fire. -When he went up:to his game, elated 
by his luck, he saw he had killed four of his pets. ; 
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The worst part of the occurrence was facing the family 
with the news. The one deer which remained. was then 
killed, and the whole herd wiped out. It has been a stand- 
ing joke for a generation, and when the hunters congre- 
gate, they tell the tale anew, generally adding a few deer 
to the total amount brought down on that day, but+this 
account is the true tale of Uncle Bob Kerr’s seven deer, 
as related by him to the writer the other day. It has long 
since ceased to be a sore subject to him, but at one time 
it was no laughing matter. 


ANpREW PRICE. 
Maruinton, W. Va. 


A Snake and a Man with a Hoe. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While reclining in my boudoir yesterday, wondering 

what I had better do next, Providence furnished enter- 
tainment. There was sudden and unannounced music 
a few yards away, just beyond the veranda of my man- 
sion, that I recognized immediately. The music, a kind 
of noise, was furnished by a native of these hills, the 
diamond-back rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus). 
- My cat (an excellent cat) had found the reptile, and 
acted as though he would like to have it. The cat was 
standing upon a granite boulder, sprying and sparring 
among the ferns that grew thickly about the stone. 
Whenever Tom struck at the ferns, although he did so 
gently and with great consideration, the snake touched 
of his whizzing extremity. It sounded much like the 
dripping of water on a red-hot stove. 

Upon investigation, I could see the snake between she 
boulder and the fence, and under the ferns. I was some- 
what surprised by the size of him, ior he would have 
filled a fair-sized water bucket. He was coiled, and his 
dart-shaped head and rattles stood erect and almost side 
oy side. His head, with forked tongue protrudirg, 
moved alertly from side to side, while at intervals he 
playee the tune that is always inspiring. 

I found a hoe, which was rather short in the handle for 
the purpose, but I succeeded in stirring the snake up to 
the effect that I was astonished by his activity. He was 
almost as transitory as a Filipino, but probably not so 
constant to any one direction. In fact he seemed to 
have ne definite intention of going away very far a3 long 
as the cat, my dog and myself surrounded him. and I 
uever could be sure as to the exact whereabouts of his 
principal extremity, owing to his vacillation, and the 
protection he had in the fence, vines and boulders. 

In fact, he vacillated so much that several times I 
suddenly gave him more room, and receded from him. 
i had on a pair of slippers, and although my feet are 
mates one of them—one of the slippers—came off by 
becoming entangled in the vines. Being somewhat ag- 
gravated, I decided it would be as well to kill the reptile; 
so I struck at his head with the hoe. Just as I struck, 
however, he took his head away, and all I got was most 
of the rattles that the hoe severed from the other ex- 
treme of his person. The snake recoiled himself, but 
when he shook his tail, and found it wouldn’t whizz, he 
was unmistakably angry. He had gotten under the fence 
and I couldn’t reach him without getting into briars and 
vines, which would interfere with the agility I wanted to 
use. 

Leaving the cat and dog on guard I went into the 
house and got my .22 rifle. Returning, I could see the 
flat head of the snake in position for business, but the 
small pellet of base metal that I plunked through it 
caused him to subside like a Spanish gunboat. I then 
drew him out with the hoe and found he was an elegant 
specimen, 3ft. roin. long, and about 6in. in circumference. 

Placing a cord around his beautiful throat, I hung him 
up in a tree until he was dead throughout. Upon ex- 
amining him from time to time, I became interested in 
his scaly skin and concluded to preserve it as a trophy. 
1 never skinned any snakes before, and I am now of opin- 
ion that few people have any notable conception of the 
flexile possibilities. A living snake is something of a 
contortionist, but if you will flay a serpent and cause its 
entire anatomy to evolve through the hole in its head, 
you will realize that most other problems are simple, 
everyday matters. 

It was along about sundown when I had that snake 
somewhat disassociated, having removed his skin, in- 
tact, by taking the snake out through his own mouth. 
T had first removed the deadly chemical equipment from 
his death magazine, and then simply turned him wrong 
side out. 

Familiarity breeds contempt, especially for nice non- 
sensical distinctions, and some old superstitious. Snakes 
are as cleanly as fish, or more so. This one’s flesh was 
as white as that of a brook trout; there was not a thing 
inside of him but-one long, empty tube, heart and organs 
like lungs and liver, and entirely lined with fat. I re- 
moved the fat, and placing it on a fire, reduced it to a 
phial of oil that is almost as colorless as water and 
odorless. 

Finally I coiled the reptile into an iron pan, placed it 
in an old oven and baked it to a nice aristocratic brown. 
Twent-four hours after either the cat or dog had seen it 
alive T-placed it before them as a savory. cold roast. 
Neither of them cared for any. They were even both 
afraid of it baked. They have the natural or the ac- 
Quited prejudices of some people. Perhaps Coahoma 
ean account for this. 7 

At pfesent writing the baked reptile is being devoured 
by a Swarm of yellowjackets. They have removed every 
vestige of flesh from a part of the bony skeleton, which 
in itself is a wonderful thing. The skeleton is as white 
as ivory, and I have seen no more wonderful bonework 
than the vertebre of a rattlesnake. The skin will be a 
beautiful thing. when it is cured—that is, to one of cul- 
tivated tastes. RANSACKER. 

Suasta Mountains, Cal., Sept. ‘6. 


Growth of a Tortoise. 


In the report of the Australian Museum for 1897 is 
found an account of the growth of one of the Galapagos 
tortoises (Testudo nigrita) which is interesting. The 
specimen was brought to Sydney, New South Wales, by 
the American whaler Winslow in 1853, and at that time 
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weighed 53lbs. At the time of its death in 1896 it weighed 
Ibs., an increase of 315lbs. in forty-three years. This 
rate of growth is much more rapid than tortoises are com- 


‘monly credited with. 


The United States Fish Commission steamer Albatross, 
which sailed from San Francisco with the scientific party 
under Prof. Agassiz, bound for the south Pacific, was 
commanded by Commander Jefferson F. Moser, -whose 
comprehensive volume on the salmon and salmon fisheries 
of Alaska was issued not long ago. The voyage of the Al- 
batross will take her to regions where little or no deep 
sea investigation has previously been done, and most in- 
teresting results may be expected from it. 


until you SEE your deer—and see 
that it is a deer and not a man, 
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A South Carolina Hunt. 


Tne fact that I am tond of narrating my experiences 
with dog and gun is the only apology I have to offer for 
penc: ing these lines. 

Fr m the mountains to the sea in search of game may 
see!.: a strange move to the unacquainted, but such is 
the . der of things at this period of time. The “happy 
hun.ing ground” is no longer in the hill country where 
the Indians found it, but in the swamp regions and low 
lands near the coast. 

Ja..uary, 1899, found the writer, with four companions, 
a party consisting of four tried huntsmen and Henry, 
leaving the mountains of North Carolina, bound for the 
sea coast region of South Carolina, and a deer hunt. We 
reached our destination, an old plantation on the Cooper 
River, twenty miles from Charleston, on the 5th. At 
the railroad station we met our host, Mr. S., as clever 
a man as ever trod the soil of the State of Calhoun, and 
a number of old-fashioned South Carolina negroes. These 
old negroes seem to be a distinct species, especially in the 
matter of dialect, for they use a brogue which a moun- 
taincer can understand but little of. Just as the shades 
of evening are coming on we arrive at what we sup- 
pose’ would be a hut in the wilderness, but are surprised 
to find instead as our temporary abode an old-time man- 
sion, and in its day a magnificent one. Upon inquiry 
we learn that this old mansion, which is now surrounded 
by a wilderness inhabited by wild beasts, and used only 
as a hunting lodge, was built about the year 1680 by a 
landgrave Smith, out of brick and other material im- 
ported from England. An inscription carved on a large 
granite slab mounting a little eminence in the front yard 
tells the story of the life and character of this early pro- 
prietor in the following words: “Here lieth ye body of 
the Right Hon-bl Thomas Smith, Esqr., one of ye land- 
graves of Carolina, who departed this life ye 16th of Nov., 
1694, Govenor of the Province of Carolina, in ye 46 year 
of his age.” 

After a night’s rest and listening to assurances from 
our host of a successful expedition, we early the morning 
after our arrival started for game. 

Every hunting party has to have its fun, of course, in 
addition to the enjoyment we get out of the actual ex- 
perience of hunting, and this amusement is usually at the 
expense of some member of the party. Henry seems to 
have been both by nature and circumstances well suited 
to “bear the white man’s burden”—in this instance the 
practical jokes. His paternal ancestor was born and 
reared on the banks of the Cooper River, and though 
Henry had never before visited the scenes of his father’s 
childhood, and though he was wholly ignorant of the art 
of hunting, he had heard his father tell so many stories of 
his exploits in this region with dog and gun that he was 
full of chivalrous desires and anxious to vie with the 
most experienced huntsman for supremacy. In fact, it is 
not believed that the descendants of Dariiel Boone ever 
took more pride in the exploits of their ancestor than 
Henry on this occasion exhibited in behalf of the mem- 
ory of the hunting record of his father. 

We proceed but a short distance till we come to a 
pond upon which we observe swimming in nice style a 
diver or penguin. Instantly it occurs to us all that the 
honor of bagging the first game should belong to Henry, 
so with his double-barreled gun cocked and primed, we 
urge Henry on ahead to kill the duck, as all hands pro- 
nounce it. He approaches to within good distance and 
discharges both barrels, and when the bird no longer ap- 
pears above the surface of the water Henry acts as if he 
believes, and we thought at the time did believe, that he 
had killed the object of his aim, and that it had sunk to 
the bottom. 


When Henry finally discovered his coveted bird swim- — 


ming in the.pond tooyds. from where it was when he did 
his shooting, he was very much puzzled to know how this 
could be, and upon learning that the privilege which we 
had granted him of having the first shot was merely in 
aid of a joke, he did not feel quite so kindly toward us 
as he was at first inclined to feel. Humoring the joke for 
awhile, we go on. s 

“Boys,” says Mr. S., “we will drive for bigger game 
ta-day, but to-morrow we will go to the river and 
shoot ducks. I saw a large number over there no longer 
ago than yesterday, some of them a fine species known in 
these waters as the ‘decoy duck.’” 

“All right! All right!” says Henry. “I would like to 
get a shot at those decoys, for I am satisfied that is the 
kind of ducks I have heard my father tell about shooting 
when he lived here.” ! 

The hilarity that followed this exclamation was en 
in this quiet region to frighten all the e for miles 
away, and Henry finally detecting from the meaning of 
the term decoy the awtel mistake he had made, chimed in. 

“Wild hogs are ae, found in these woods,” 

Mr. S., “and if any of you see a hog to-day you may 
certain he is a wil . and shoot him.” 

Henry, who ha ‘this time become, suspicious, took 
this statement as a further effort to procure a practical 
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joke at his expense, by inducing him to shoot some farm- 
er’s hog; but remembering that he had heard his father 
give some of his experiences in chasing the wild boar, 
Henry took occasion to tell us what he had heard his 
father say. He also ventured to ask some questions 
which showed that while he pretended to disbelieve the 
Story as to the prospect of our encountering wild hogs, 
he was nevertheless apprehensive that there might be 
some truth in it. 

After a short walk further on, the hunters are soon 
stationed in their stands about 2ooyds apart, and there 
breathlessly await the approach of game. A half mile 
or more in our front we can hear the toot of our driver’s 
horn and the occasional yelp of a dog. We wait for a 
nearer approach, but not patiently. We think we are 
anxious to see a huge buck with long horns come dash- 
ing up, but we are not certain. We have heard of the 
buck ague, and while we have some confidence in our 
ability to ward off and resist such a state of feeling or 
disease should we be threatened with it, still we are fear- 
ful. The noise made by the drivers and dogs presently 
becomes much more distinct, indicative of their ap- 
proach at a rapid rate. A little nearer and we under- 
stand that a chase is on. A few moments more and a 
great commotion only a few hundred yards in our front 
reveals to us the fact that the game is nearing our stands. 
Stout hearts beat as they never beat before, for mingled 
with the voices of our excited drivers and the mouths of 
our faithful dogs we can hear the ferocious growl of the 
wild hog. Instantly the feeling in every man’s breast is, 
“I have got to face and fight a wild boar.” Directly in 
our front is a dense thicket, and from this and through 
his stand each huntsman is expecting the savage beast 
to come. So ferocious is the sound, so exciting the chase 
and nervous the hunters, that the bravest of us are found 
mounting logs, and each about half way hoping that an- 
other than himself will have to bear the burden of the 
onset. 

Henry about this time is observed perched in the forks 
of a tree, and when questioned about it later, excused 
himself by remarking that he remembered to have heard 
his father say wild hogs could not climb trees. 

To our surprise, and somewhat to our satisfaction, no 
doubt, though we would not have admitted it at the time, 
the dogs overtake their prey just before emerging from 
the thicket, our drivers are soon in the midst of them, 
and the dogs, encouraged by their presence, lay violent 
hold of the hog, and though some of them are in a short 
space of time torn and bleeding from ugly wounds made 
by the tusks of the beast, they hold him with such tenacity 
that our drivers, with true huntsman’s courage, plant a 
pole across the back of the animal and with the aid of the 
dogs press it to the earth, and while being so held, tie 
the legs hard and fast with a cord. This being done, the 
drivers announce the capture and the hunters approach. 
The hog by this time is lying in the grass almost con- 
cealed from view and perfectly quiet. His position was 
directly on a line between us and the captors. No sooner 
is the announcement made that the animal has been se- 
cured than Henry comes out of his tree and leads the 
van. Suddenly a great “Boo! Boo! Boo!” right at our 
fect announces to us one and all that Henry has in his 
haste and excitement walked almost into the mouth of 
the hog. The poor boy is so dreadfully frightened over 
the incident that it becomes a matter too serious for laugh- 
ter. After Henry had somewhat recovered from his fright 
and had ventured close enough to examine the game, 
which he thought he had discovered was in no condition 
to do him any hurt, he remarked: “Boys, this reminds 
me of what I have heard my father tell about hunting wild 
hogs, and I would like very much to have the tail of that 
boar to carry home as a trophy.” Now, the fun of this 
latter remark consisted in the fact that our game was 
not of the boar gender. 

We all agreed, however, that Henry should have the 
tail of a live wild hog, provided he secured the trophy 
with his own hands. Henry hesitated, but finally agreed 
that if a knife was furnished he would do the work. The 
knife being procured, slowly and cautiously he approached 
his intended victim. Getting very near, and while in a 
stooping attitude reaching after his prize, one of the men 
in the rear gave a sudden “Boo! Boo!” and Henry fell 
forward, catching with his hands on the rump of the ani- 
mal. At this sudden awakening the hog made a tre- 
mendous lunge, snapping and growling as scarcely beast 
ever did before. Henry with a bound scales the hog, 
grass and all, and the hog with another surge, as if en- 
couraged by Henry’s effort, breaks its fetters, springs to 
its feet and with the fleetness of a deer plunges into the 
thicket, and the chase is on again. This time it is short- 
lived, however, for very soon a well-directed shot from 
the gun of Mr. S. ends the life of the creature, and 
Henry in triumph claims the tail. , 

The tension on our nerves during the excitement of this 
chase had been so great that the relaxation consequent 
upon a rest was almost prostrating, and when what we 
intended as a little time for recuperation came to an 
end the shades of evening were coming on and we re- 
tired to the lodge for the night. 

Seated by a dim firelight that night, some of our party 
sleeping, and no doubt dreaming of witches, hobgoblins 
and hog hunts, our host, much to my entertainment, re- 
lated a number of incidents connected with the early his- 
tory of this region of country. One of these incidents I 
will attempt to tell, and whether or not any virtue be dis- 
covered in my manner of telling, I hope the reader will 
bear in mind that the value of the story consists in its 
verity. ' aa 


Legend of Goose Creek. 


Nearby the old mansion which I have described in the 
first part of this article stands as another evidence of this 
ancient civilization what is known as the “Old Goose 
Creek Church.” This old structure—it is now more than 
200 years since It was erected—is of imported brick also. 
and though covered with moss and ivy is still in a fair 
state of preservation. For more than 150 years after its 
erection this old church was the place of worship for the 
highest type of Southern civilization, but its usefulness, 
consequent upon the new order of things brought about 
by the results of the War of the Rebellion, has long since 
passed away. From and other places, even 
to this day, though, once a year go the descendants of 
this ancient people to the old church for worship. On ac- 
count of the associations and the legends that are told in 
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connection therewith the place is regarded as a very 
sacred spot. 

After the death of Gov. Smith, whose biography is con- 
tained in the epitaph which is given verbatim in the first 
part of what I have written, a number of other persons of 
note from time to time occupied the old mansion which 
he had caused to be built, and among such occupants 
were Gen. Marion and his brother Samuel. 

After Gen. Marion’s death Samuel continued to oc- 
cupy the house alone, and tradition says that the re- 
maining brother lived from this time on with the implicit 
belief that the - of the dead General, like a guardian 
angel, continued to hover about the place, and many are 
the stories told as emanating from Mr. Marion himself 
of the midnight visits and communions had between the 
living man and the spirit of the departed brother. Whether 
or not these beliefs of Samuel were well founded, or 
whether they sprung from the hallucinations of a sus- 
ceptible mind, we can of course only conjecture, but it 
is certain that their effect on his mind and character was 
very marked. 

Samuel was by a number of years the junior of his 
brother, and at the time of which I write had hardly 
reached the meridian of life. 

Though Mr. Marion was just the style of man calcu- 
lated to charm and win the affections of the opposite 
sex, and though he had been what is popularly termed a 
ladies’ man, he had never known from experience the 
sweets and bitters of conjugal life. He seems to have 
been one of those characters in whose breast will for 
years smoulder the fires of disappointed love. He seems 
also to have been, in his treatment of the fair sex, a very 
sensitive man. 

Some years before the time of the chief happenings re- 
corded here, Mr. Marion, the account says, was engaged 
to be married to a woman who was a relative and help- 
mate of a French schoolmaster in the neighborhood, but 
some unexplained disagreement had brought about an 
¢.strangement between them which had never been healed. 

It is a part of the history of love affairs that reconcilia- 
tions are as often brouhgt about by as strange fatalities 
as have part in the original match making. 

Mr. Marion became suddenly very ill, and having a pre- 
monition that his earthly existence was nearing its end, 
he sent for his once affianced in order that he might re- 
lent and ask forgiveness if any was needed or wanting, 
and to bid her an affectionate farewell. She came 
promptly, and the result was of course a complete recon- 
ciliation. 

After the scenes enacted as a consequence of this sud- 
den healing of these long differences, the sanctity of 
which I do not feel at liberty to invade, and therefore out 
of deference not only to the memory of the participants, 
but for the sake of all lovers as I draw the curtain, 
Mr. Marion began in a calm manner to tell of his phys- 
ical condition, and expressed the belief that the end was 
near with him. , : 

“And now, my dear,” he says, “much as I would like 
to remain with you on this earth for awhile at least, fate 
has decreed otherwise. I cannot, though, in my present 
state of mind, and in the face of the teaching that God 
is love, and that all creation is filled with His presence, 
help believing but that, when my body is returned to 
mother earth, my affections, which are but a part of my 
immortal nature, will live on and on throughout eternity, 
and that though we may be dead in the body we are still 
capable of making our affections known to those living 
creatures whom we dearly love. With this belief in my 
mind I want you to make me a promise. I ask of you 
that on next Easter Day, which is not very far hence, 
between the hours of 5 and 6 in the afternoon, you go 
all alone to the church, and for a little while at least oc- 
cupy your accustomed pew, and if it is possible for the 
spirit of the departed to commune with the living I will 
at that time and place make myself known to you.” 

The promise was made, and after words of encourage- 
ment for the sick man, and an affectionate farewell, the 
lovers parted. 

Mr. Marion died that night. The hour and manner vf 
his death was never known, for the attendant being in 
the early part of the night advised by his patient that all 
was well, fell asleep, and not until the dawn of morning 
was it known that the sick man was dead. 

They buried him in the churchyard, and as the mourn- 
ers returned to their homes, only one among the number 
knew of, and pondered in her heart, the sleeper’s last 
sad request. 

When, after the lapse of only a few weeks, the time 
came for a compliance with the sad injunction, the lady 
in question was laboring, of course, under a state of great 
excitement. Timid to a degree uncommon for one even 
of her sex, and to the wonder and alarm of her friends 
reduced to a state of nervousness beyond which endur- 
ance does not go very far, when Easter morn came, faith- 
i1ul to her vow, she watched the old clock in the corner, 
and when it began to chime 5 she ventured all alone out 
into the yard, then into the road, and as the sequel will 
show, a little distance on, to the old Goose Creek Church. 

What transpired in that old church that afternoon will, 
I suppose, never be known till all secrets are revealed. 
Whether or not Mr. Marion came in his spirit form and 
communed with his once beloved, or whether she real- 
ized his presence, has never been told; but when, after a 
diligent search, she was found about 9 o’clock that even- 
ing in her accustomed pew at the old church, stone dead, 
the sorrow of the occasion was largely merged in the 
wonder over the incident. : ; : 

A well prepared note found in the lady's room, as if 
she had been anticipating what happened, told the story 
in full, and when the contents of this became generally 
known the wonder grew and has growing from 
that day to this without any further or better solution. 

Neighbors gathered to perform the last sad rites, and 
while dressing the body for burial they found tatooed .n 
one arm the word “Ney.” She was buried beside the one 
for whose wish she seemed to have voluntarily sacrificed 
her life, and the note in question was buried, with her. 
It seemed to be the desire of the schoolmaster, her only 
known relative, that every trace and recollection of the 
affair should be blotted out of existence. 

The French schoolmaster, being left alone in the world. 
migrated to other regions, and it is said finally located 
in Cumberland county, North Carolina, where for a num- 
te of years and up to the time of his death . he nen 
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fidently believed, and ‘do to this day believe, though he 
was known by another name, that he was the original 
and only Marshal Ney. 

An Episcopal clergyman in North Carolina has lately 
written and caused to be published a book concerning 
this man in which it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
author, at least, that this character was Michel Ney, the 
celebrated French marshal. 

A further account of our hunt and what we learned of 
the early history of the country we were visiting may be 
the subject of another letter. 

WILLIAM WHITSON. 


A. Story of a Stutzen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having read with much interest and sympathy the 
reminiscences of an Old Sportsman, later of W. W 
Hastings, and others who write ‘so true from life, with- 
out much nonsensical poetry thrown in, I am led into 
temptation of giving the readers of FoREST AND STREAM 
a few of my own happenings of life across the ocean, and 
if this should not turn out as it ought to be regarding 
style and the manner of giving things in such a way, so 
as to be interesting to a majority of the readers, 1 beg 
pardon in advance, as I am only an adopted citizen. 

In Austria a short gun, say about 26in. barrel, is called 
a stutzen; why I don’t know myself. Father’s old and 
new guns were sold. Among others there was the 
stutzen, which was not sold, as I loved the old gun 
dearly and had hid it away up in the garret, where even 
my older brother, in spite of the most careful ransacking 
among old boxes and spinning wheels and other old 
things, could not find it, and so it was given up as 
stolen or lost. I was trying to save a nice black setter 
puppy by taking it away to a farmer’s boy friend, but 
the pup tound its way home, and all my pleading did not 
prevent its being sold. I believe I actually cried a little 
over that pup. 

Father had been forester to an estate belonging to 
Count W., and ‘al! this happened after he was dead and 
gone about four weeks. I was about fifteen years of age 
then, and having received many a valuable hint when 
roaming over the fields with him regarding the proper 
education of a bird dog I felt pretty confident and was 
determined to buy another pup as soon as the necessary 
cash was saved up, and to train him myself; but quite a 
few years elapsed before I could accomplish the buying, 
for good dogs were even higher in price than they are 
now. But I was going to tel! ,ou abont the gun. 

I had shot quite a tew sparrows and _ starlings—the 
latter especially—about cherry time, for these birds are 
more fond of cherries than any other bird in the coun- 
try, and could be shot those days in order to protect the 
fruit grower irom their depredations. But my ambition 
was to kill a rebhuhn (not unlike our prairie chickens). 
These birds abound in Austria in clover, potatoes, rye and 
wheat fields. When tiushed in front ot the dog the old 
cock issues a warning cry, sounding likc Wi-ri! Ki-ri! 
They are very swift of wing, but lie well to a dog, and 
are fine birds for the table. Having been compelled to 
go to school most of the time when father was out with 
the Herren from the city, | would not have been allowed 
to accompany them, as they would have only made a 
game carrier out of me. Some.of these fellows were even 
too lazy to cack their own gun, and although they paid 
liberally for such services, I myself could never have a 
chance to shoot, being considered as a sort of inferior 
being by them, and perhaps by my own father—for the 
boys across the ocean are brought up very strictly in 
comparison with boys in this country. 

But my opportunity came a few weeks: before Christ- 
mas, when | stole out one foggy afternoon, the stutzen 
hanging on a strap over my right shoulder, the powder 
horn and shot pouch’ on the left. About gun- 
shot distance, behind the house, was a brook running 
its course down toward the meadows, and following 
down stream I was soon in open country. About 300yds. 
to the right of the brook the ground rose, gently sloping 
toward a hill, on which was built one of those hut-like 
shelters for birds, erected every year in early winter, com- 
posed of limbs of the oak about 6ft. long and leaned to- 
gether on a pole of about the same length, which is 
driven into the ground. The pole is set in the center 
and the limbs with leaves on leaning around it form 
a tent-like shelter, which is fastened on top and bottom 
with wire or strong cord in a hoop. This gives an 
excellent protection for the birds, as there are plenty of 
apertures at the bottom to let them in and out. The 
covering can be made so dense that the finest snow will 
not find its way through the branches, and in stormy 
and uncertain weather one was sure to find a covey (or 
kette) in or around it. Here I peeped. My expedition 
was a poaching trip pure and simple; and I was afraid 
of being arrested by a game warden, for I had neither 
gun nor hunting license. Sitting down and leaning 
against the hut, I was waiting for twilight, and as soon 
as I thought it was dark enough for me to see, and also 
not to be seen, poured powder enough to be 
a good load on the palm of my left hand, and letting it 
slide down the one and then the other barrel, I put 
tow on top, and rammed it home with the ramrod until 
the rod would jump about half way out of the barrel, 
which my father used to say was a good sign of proper 
loading. Then I did the same with the shot. There was 
just a trifle of snow on the ground, and seeing no bird 
tracks I proceeded to tramp slowly along in a direction 
away from town. I was now all expectation and excite- 
ment, and hugged my little gun in a businesslike way 
with left hand on the fore-end and right on the trigger. 
Suddenly I was startled by the well-known cry of the 
old cock—Ki-ri! Ki-ri—and up rushed eight or nine 
black shadows following the cock, which was some- 
what in advance. The gun was at my shoulder on the 
instant. I do not remember whether I closed one eye 
or shot with both open, or both closed, as some fellows 
say they do; but at the double crack of the old gun two 
of the shadows were on the ground. 

I felt like giving-a yell, but suppressed myself in time, 
thinking about the gamekeepers; who I was sure, must 
have heard the shots and would come rushing forward. 
I seized my prey, and running down toward the brook 
and being once among the willow shrubbery I first pro- 


occupation as an educator, and where the people con-; ceeded to examine the much-prized birds more closely, 


and at that moment I was as proud as I had been at the 
time I got my first high boots, and as happy as a king, 
for a king is said to be happier than other people. 
After all the excitement and joy had settled down a little 
[ was thinking how to solve the problem of what to do 
with the birds, for under no consideration could I have 
brought this poached game home to mother; it would 
have broken her heart to think me guilty of such a 
thing—poaching, an act which the father in his position 
as forester had spent his lifetime to prevent, and the son 
had committed. Never! But a happy thought struck 
me. There is my old nurse at the other end of the 
town; she will and must have them. Besides, I can 
tell her these are a couple of chickens presented to me by 
a boy friend of mine, etc., and even if she guesses the 
truth, she will not betray me. But what of the gun? 
I could not carry the old stutzen so far through the town 
without being seen. A hollow tree! That was the 
thing; and looking around for one I put her down into 
it, but in my thoughtlessness muzzle up, and what be- 
came of that gun will be related in some other chapter. 
Now, putting a string on each bird’s head, and taking 
off the old overcoat, I put the cord over my neck and 
let the birds dangle down on each side of the hips, and 
put the coat on again, hiding the birds completely. 
Arrived at the old lady’s little straw-thatched house, I 
presented the birds to her as common chickens. Good 
old soul; she found out quickly enough after I had left, 
but never did anybody hear a word from her about it; and 
whether she ate them as game or as barnyard fowl, does 
not matter. I only know that next to my mother, she 
was the best old being I have known up to the present 
time. She had known the whereabouts of the old stutzen 
all the time, and had kept the secret. How many women 
are there that could immitate her? C.F. Be. 
Dansury, Conn. 


The Railroad a Coming Influence. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


It seems altogether appropriate that the railroads should 
interest themselves in game protection and propagation. 
Never before were their interests as public carriers so 
nearly identical with those of sportsmen, 

Two seemingly diametrically opposed conditions exist 
for the railroads; they are steadily at work blazing new 
paths along which settlement may be made; driving new 
lines through forests, across plains and over mountain 
ranges. This is good business, for it opens up, develops, 
makes productive contiguous territory, thus increasing 
both freight and passenger traffic, and swelling the 
revenues. But they are equally industrious in seeking to 
enlarge their excursion and tourist business. 

At first sight there may seem to be no incongruity in 
this, but a little thought reveals a different aspect. It is 
discovered that the railroads are rapidly encroaching upon 
nearly all sections that have thus far been considered 
difficult of access, thus opening them to frequent invasion 
by civilized man, who is, unrestrained, the most destruc- 
tive creature afoot, especially of the natural, primitive or 
virgin conditions that have hitherto existed, and on which 
the railroads have so largely relied, in the past, to attract 
alike excursionist and tourist; those two moving por- 
tions of the pody politic, the one bent on quickly reaching 
and as quickly returning from a given point, the other beni 
on a more or less leisurely survey or exploration of a 
more or less extensive series of localities. 

Not for a moment can the railroads be blamed for the 
damage wrought by their excursions. The censure rests 
wholly upon the blind stupidity that has permitted the 
individual to thus destroy. But it is reasonable to ques- 
tion whether such destruction of existing attractive con- 
ditions can continue without great detriment to passenger 
traffic; to question the congruity of thus building to walls 
that rest on a crumbling foundation. 

Can the one thrive while the other wanes; or will the 
one cease as the other is destroyed, even as effect ceases 
upon the disappearance of cause? For travel abroad may 
be largely ascribed to the inducement latent in the purely 
virgin or markedly unique and foreign outside the little 
world that is the work-a-day matrix of the individual. 

Travel is either by inducement or compulsion, for pleas- 
ure or business, and the former is, per capita per mile, 
vastly more profitable to public carriers than the latter, and 
if they can be made to see that increased attractiveness 
is always followed by a sharp increase of attention— 
that the converse is equally true and that both axioms 
apply forcibly to railroads—there is little doubt that they 
will interest themselves in working for increased attrac- 
tiveness. 

Is development, then, acting without restraint along 
present lines, diametrically opposed to increase traffic 
business? Does travel for pleasure increase or diminish 
with each added mile of railway constructed? That is 
the questions the railways are even now beginning to 
ask themselves; it is a business point of view. If pas- 
senger traffic may be increased with reasonable effort 
by increasing attractiveness, it seems pretty certain that 
efforts will soon be bent in that direction. ~ 
_ And here it is well to explain that travel is, in this 
instance, used in a restricted sense, embracing only those 
jaunts of a few days, a week or two, a month perhaps, that 
the middle classes feel able to occasionally allow them- 
selves; not to the continent-touring, globe-trotting and the 
like, so frequently indulged in by the wealthy, but which 
fall so infrequently, like bright shining days, into the 
lives of the less fortunate. : 

What, then, will draw the workers, the majority, out if 
alluring districts are to have their chief feature of at- 
tractiveness, their virginity, destroyed by this extension 
of commerce? Clearly there will be less and less induce- 
ment to travel, consequently less travel, unless a com- 
promise be struck whereby development is restrained 
from thus destroying or artificial features of equal at- 
tractiveness be promulgated. What the nature of such a 


‘compromise may be; what that of these possible artificial 


magnets; what the railroads have, or have not, done to 


advance either; and by which they are likely to profit 
most—which prove the more attractive—these are perti- 
nent considerations. 


There is no sentiment in a railroad. Profit and loss 
alone appeal to them. If they take an active part in pro- 
tection and propagation of game—s 


? 1 —subiects nearést 2 
sportsman’s heart, most often in his mind and on his 
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tongue—it- must be because they see there a meats ot 
advancing their own interests, their passenger traffic. And 
if they enter the lists for this purpose it will be in the 
cold-blooded, level-headed, masterful way that has char- 
acterized their undertakings in the past. They have the 
capital, the brains, the unity of purpose, the persistency 
required by business interests, that make them determin- 
ing factors in legislative halls; factors that have thus 
far been lamentably absent in the past consideration and 
promotion of these matters. 

When they realize that it is to their advantage to push 
along these lines it may be taken for granted they ,will 
do so. They will see that our streams are stocked; that 
our game birds are artificially replenished; that our big 
game is granted the rest that alone can save it from 
positive extinction; and above all, that our open seasons 
are determined less by State boundaries than by common 
sense; and that politics—as pernicious in the enforce- 
ment of game laws as in the prosecution of railway busi- 
ness—ceases to wield so large and detrimental an in- 
fiuence in the matter of wardens. - 

Total divorce of these matters from the States will 
never occur. They are matters the constitution has given 
into their charge, and they cannot drop them. State 
hatcheries there will always be, and by the State legisla- 
tures all codes will be contrived. Railroads cannot, and 
will not try, to oust the States from this control. But 
they will, sooner or later, take such effective steps in 
quietly and unostentatiously influencing the legislatures, 
interesting and uniting sportsmen, that there will appear a 
consistency between State codes that is now so markedly 
absent. And there will cease most of the pernicious 
political influence and intrigue that makes enforcement a 
contemptable farce. This is the nature of the compromise 
that is almost certain to be struck. 

Still, it is reasonably certain that it will not be struck 
until the railroads become convinced that artificial attrac- 
tions are less attractive, therefore less productive of re- 
sults—of profit in passenger traffic—than are the attrac- 
tions such a compromise would conserve. Proof that this 
conviction is forcing itself upon them lies in the constant 
and increasing vigor with which they are and have been 
for some time past advertising contiguous fish and game 
territory—advertising that is more constant and effective 
than that turned toward any other feature of attraction. 

Of the nature of artificial—or made—attractions it may 
be said that they seek either to amuse or instruct. They 
are quaint old towns, fairs of major or minor impor- 
tance, picnics, conclaves, reunions, a hundred and one 
things evolved from fertile brains. Few are of universal 
interest ; few demand more than a passing attention. They 
are seen once, twice, perhaps, and the visitor passes them 
by thereafter. They pall, grow stale—they are artificial. 
But the stream that turns the mill wheel—the great Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and all of camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing and tramping that lie between—these are ever alluring. 
They always call and beckon us from a narrow life to an 
existence that seems to have no limits. Yet the call is 
weaker, fainter, and the realized pleasures fewer, smaller, 
for every bullet-bitten stag that leaves a lair unwarmed 
at night, for every leaping fish drawn from dim retreat, 
for every bird cut short in flight. It is life, intense and 
quivering, that adds the greatest beauty, that calls most 
potently. It is the friend, with ‘his bright eye, cheery 
smile-and warm hand clasp that draws us again and 
again to the mansion. We do not call repeatedly merely 
to admire the architecture. Santa Fe, without her quaint 
population, becomes a glaring stuccoed grave; the forest, 
bereft of life, a boundless tomb of shade. 

Beyond our little world of humdrum daily life we find 
new worlds throbbing with sweet unfamiliarity. Take 
away the life that is the heart of it and much that drew 
us there is gone. So we go less often. 

For this reason artificial attractions are less attractive 
than those of virgin nature, or even of those assured by 
compromise. Logically, therefore, the benifits accruing 
to the railroads from them are less, and it is only a matter 
of time until they clearly see it. With that discernment 
will come action along the lines defined. 

On the surface this may seem a long way off, for 
scarcely a move has yet been made. A few isolated in- 
stances have occurred, but so far either of uncertain 
character or local importance. A California railroad has 
established a hatchery of its own, is stocking the streams 
along the line, or contiguous thereto, and is active in the 
enforcement of piscicultural protective laws. A moun- 
tain railway is about to interest itself in rectifying and 
strengthening the Montana code. Heretofore they have 
made little effort to conserve the virgin qualities or to 
create artificial ones. They have been content to. take 
them as they found them; to accept, unquestioned, their 
growth or decadence. 

But below the surface there is a force at work that will 
ere long show itself; how soon no one can say. It will 
be becatise business interests, not sentiment, demand 
it; and it will be the more effective because of that. Let 
us hope it will not be long delayed. 

Norman N. Spear. 


s s 

Opening Day in Massachusetts. 

“THREE o'clock! Are you up?” 

“Yes; I’ll be right down.” 

And it didn’t take long to dress, for the old hunting 
clothes were out ready to hand, the lunch was put up, 
and the coffee pot was on the stove in the kitchen. 

In- just an hour everything was stowed away in the 
buggy, and I was clattering down Main street to meet 
George and Tom, Sept. 15, and the law off woodcock and 
partridges in Massachusetts. 

At about the same hour two members of our party 
were off out of town by another road. We had an eight- 
mile drive to the covers we had selected, but a more 
glorious morning one could not imagine—cold and clear, 
with the sky as full of stars asa good-pattern from a 
choke-bore gun. : 

Just as daylight was making the stars creep back into 
the sky we drove up to an old barn and unhitched. A 
bite from the lunch basket was next in order, and then 
with shells in our pockets, guns in hand, and dogs whin- 
ing their impatience to begin, we crossed the road and 
entered a birch cover. ; 

George started the birds first, a bunch of five, but failed 


‘secured one 
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to get a shot. I swtng arotind the lower edge of the 
cover and Lee pointed just as we went through a gap in 
‘the stone wall—the little 16-gauge grassed its first bird 
in great shape, and we scored one partridge. - 

Swinging around up the hill, Lee pointed, a woodcock 
flushed, and I missed with both barrels, as the cover was 
very thick. I marked her down well, and George soon 
had her pinned, but she flushed wild. After a short 
search George had another point, Tom pinning his bird 
in great style, and George scored. 

Two birds, 6 o’clock! 

From here we went back across the road, and Lee 
made a grand point on a pine knoll, and I killed 
partridge number two. A few moments later I heard 
George shoot, and when we came together we each had 
a bird, 

The cover being pretty thick and the birds well scat- 
tered we went back to the team and drove on to an- 
other cover. 

This proved to be worse than the one we had left. 
The country was very dry, and the birds were in the 
thickest swamps, and it was almost impossible to see 
them. George, however, secured two partridges before 
we got back to the team. It was now nearly noon, and 
as we had agreed to eat lunch with Bob and Cutler 
we started for the appointed place. As we were nearing 
the farmhouse we heard shots, and soon saw the boys 
hunting in some pines just under the hill. They had 
bagged five birds—two woodcock and three partridges. 

We spent about an hour at dinner—and such a luncheon. 
as was demolished at that gathering, and how we talked 
over each shot of the morning and compared notes! The 
camera «came in handy then, and we were all photo- 
graphed about the remnants of our feast with the guns 
and dogs. 

Our next move brought us to a fine bit of cover, but 
it didn’t pan out well. Bob and I tried a likely looking 
place along the road, he and Jake on the inside and I on 
the outside. I heard his call of “Mark!” just as a fine 
partridge came out to cross into another cover, but. she 
never got there, and that made one more. George killed 
one more partridge, and then in the darkness we drove 


home again, tired but happy, with a bag of thirteen” 


birds. 

That may not seem so many, but to one who knows 
partridge shooting in the early season, when the leaves 
are thick in the trees, it was a good bag. 

And then again that is not all; the day afield counts for 
as much more—the company of such good fellows and 
such good dogs, the old age and cares you leave in the 
woods—all is worth the going for. And when you lie 
down good and tired and sleep—what is there more? 

NoxALL. 


New Brunswick Notes. 


AMERICAN sportsmen hunting in New Brunswick this 
season seem bent upon surpassing even the phenomenal 
record of success made last year. Among those who went 


on tie hunting grounds Sept. 1, a large number have’ 


returned, and up to the present I have not heard a single 
case of failure. 

No record heads have as yet been reported. One of the 
best so far brought out was the property of Sumner L. 
Crosby, of Bangor, who shot his moose in the Nictor 
Lake country. This head had a 53in. spread. Mr. Crosby 
also brought down two deer. Writing to a Fredericton 
friend, Mr. Crosby states that moose are as plentiful on 
the Tobique as deer are in Maine. Mr. F. W. Ayer, of 
Bangor, who, with his two sons, hunted in the Tobique 
country, secured two moose and a very fine caribou. 

Mr. Fred P. Townsend, of Cooperstown, N. Y., has re- 
turned from McKeil Brook, where he has been sojourn- 
ing with his friend, Billy Chestnut. During the fortnight 
they were camping out they saw seventeen moose, three 
deer and one caribou. Mr. Townsend secured the best 
specimen of the moose, while Mr. Chestnut gathered in 
the caribou. 

The historic Jim Paul is now in the Canaan country 
with Dr. G. J. Van Vechten, of Oneonta, N. Y. Jim’s 
first patron, Mr. James Mason, of Boston, secured a fair- 
sized moose. This party saw altogether about forty moose 
in the Canaan country. 

Messrs. H. L. Batterman and H. F. Whitney, of New 
York, came in Wednesday from a fortnight’s hunt in the 
Rocky Brook country, with Ed Church as guide. They 
fine moose and two deer. d is a con- 
verted Maine guide, and a great favorite in this Province. 
He leaves again to-day for the hunting grounds with Mr. 
Loomis, of Victor, N. Y. 

Mr. B. D. C. Foskett, of New York, would have been 
one of the happiest of men but for a trifling incident that 
occurred in the Keswick country. Mr. Foskett secured 
two deer and had his chance for moose, but on the mo- 
mentous occasion when his bull hove in sight and Mr. 
Foskett had fastened the ivory bead on his shoulder there 
was no cartridge in the barrel, and the hammer came 
down harmlessly. Mr. Foskett takes his medicine like a 
man, and blames no one but himself. He thinks it was 
the only half-hour on the whole trip when his rifle wasn’t 
ready. In November he will go in after that big bull 
again, and there will be nothing the matter with his gun. 

Mr. E. S. Steinam, of New York, arrived to-day and 
goes into the Keswick country with Rainsford Allen as 
guide. With Adam Moore, in the Nictor country, are 
now Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Tower and Mr. Drear, of New 
York; Mr. L. Biddell and J. Biddell, of Philadelphia, and 
H. R. Hatfield, of Boston. Adam has a way of accom- 
modating a good many guests at a time and making all 
— rer : utes 

n unusually larger number of sportsmen are going u 
the Nor’-West Miramichi by way of Newsaeier These 
include Whitney Smith and C. J. Mcllrain, y of Phila- 
delphia; Fred B. Rice, J. sae W. Grew, 
Theodore Hoague, E. A. Pease, Dr. F. en and Harry 
Pitman, of Boston; I. W. Morton and daughter, of St. 
mats Wiliam Crawford and W. G. Peckham, of New 

or 

Mr. J. H. Graham, of Boston, who has been moose 
hunting upon the Miramichi, with Henry Braithwaite as 
guide, arrived this a’ Mr. Graham got a fine 
moose and states that he saw seventeen moose upon 
the trip. re- 


rt. Fowle, who was hunting with hi 
main in the woods another week. _ 


. 
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Mr. Percy N. Graham, of Godalming, England, who 
hunted with Braithwaite last year, arrived to-day for 
another moose hunt with the accomplished woodsman. 

Messrs. L. G. Loomis and S. W. Hill, of Victor, N. Y.. 
left to-day for the Miramichi hunting grounds with Ed 
Church as guide. 

Messrs. H: M. Neale, of Upper Lehigh, Pa., and Join 
Neale, of Norwich, Conn., came in upon the Canada 
Eastern train this afternoon from a moose hunt on Cain’s 
River. They had Chipman Bartlett, of Doaktown, as 
guide, captured a large moose and say that they will re- 
turn. for another next year. 

Visiting sportsmen are not obliged to give a $100 bond 
as in former years. It is still in the law, but the Govern- 
ment is not enforcing it this year. 

All American sportsmen wishing to hunt in New 
Brunswick should buy the Forest aNp StREAM’s sporting 
map of this Province. It shows at a glance where the big 
game is to be found. Frank H. RISTEEN. 

Frepericron, N. B., Sept. 28. 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 22.—By the time this number of the 
FOREST AND STREAM is in the hands of its readers there 
will have started from the city of Chicago, bound for 
northern Minnesota, the most remarkable expedition of 
discovery which has ever assailed the head waters of the 
Mississippi since the time of strong-legged Zebulon Pike. 
Honest Zebulon had somewhat the advantage of these 
modern explorers, though much of his journey lay 
through a land of wild rice, wild pine and wild Indians, 
and.he had no railway to whisk him along. All Minne- 
sota was then a wilderness, and not even Zebulon could 
give a coherent account of all the features of the paradise 
he had seen. To-day we have changed much of that. We 
have farmed and logged most of Minnesota. Yet this ex- 
pedition, which goes by rail directly into the country 
which honest Zebulon penetrated on foot or by boat only 
after the utmost hardships, will present to the eyes of this 
expedition very much the same aspect that it did to the 
hardy early explorers. There are parts of the Cass Lake 
and Leech Lake region which are to-day primeval. The 
lumberman has not yet reached them, and not even the 
hunter and the fisher have yet made them common. The 
members of Congress going now to see in person the 
region to which an earlier Congress sent Lieut. Pike 
for the purpose of spying out the land, will observe it 
to-day as then, a goodly land to look upon. It is the 
earnest hope of very many men and very many States that 
these members of Congress will set the seal of their ap- 
proval upon this region and keep it forever as it was 
when Zebulon crossed it wearily by snowshoe and paddle. 

This is too glorious a part of America to throw away. 
The lumbermen want the pine and it has been fate that 
they should have it.. The ways of commerce are not to be 
denied. Yet it would not establish the lumbering inter- 
ests one whit further nor settle the question of supply 
one whit more definitely were the lumbermen to include 
this last million acres of land with the other hundreds of. 
millions of land that they have denuded of the timber. 
We are all hoping that the lumbermen will say to each: 
other, and that the Congressmen will say to the lumber- 
man: “Come, now, let us keep this last bit of the virgin: 
forest as it was when the agent of the United States found. 
it when he first went there and pulled down the flags of 
foreigners and fi up over all the trading posts the Stars: 
and Stripes! Let us leave this wilderness forever under 
the protection of the Stars and Stripes!” 

That this expedition will be a success is to-day a fore 
gone conclusion. At 9 o’clock this morning there were 
thirty-six acceptances from Congressmen on hand at the 
office of the recording secretary, Col. Cooper. There 
were twenty-two States represented. A large number of 
Congressmen have not yet been heard from; indeed, but 
little more than a hundred replies have been received. It 
seems likely that there may be fifty Congressmen who 
will make the trip, and possibly this number may be ex- 
ceeded. Should there be only twenty-five or thirty there 
would be plenty to accomplish every purpose of the expe- 
dition. The acceptances come from pretty much all parts. 
of the Union, from Vermont to Montana. The South is 
also well represented, and there will be members. from 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Maryland}. 
North and South Carolina. In addition to the members. 
of Congress there will be a limited number of men dis- 
tinguished in public affairs and scientific attainments. 
There will be a small number of newspaper men admitted, 
and a few persons will go for the purpose of assisting in 
making the party comfortable for whatever stay they may 
make in camp. Out of courtesy to the Minnesota mem- 
bers of the association the Chicago delegation will be but 
small. Invitations are in the greatest demand, and the 
trouble is now rather that the party will be too large than 
that it will be too small. 

There will be a general rodeo of Congressmen and 
other members of the party in Chicago, Sept. 28. These 
gentlemen will be the guests during Thursday of the Chi- 
cago Athletic Association, and in the evening the start 
will be made Py Serial train over the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad to the city of St. Paul. The first 
stop after St. Paul will be made at Walker, Minn. On 
Sunday, Oct. 1, the party will be on the shores of Leeeh: 
Lake. They will be asked to take boats to a small island, 
in which island there is a beautiful little lake, which has 
as yet received no name. On the shores of this lake amid 
surroundings impressive and beautiful, divine services will 
be held by Archbishop Ireland, of Minnesota. This pro- 
gramme ought hardly to be announced, as it has not beer 
arranged fully, but it will be in process of carrying out, no 
doubt, at the time Forest anp Stream for the week cur- 
"Tie cote rt of th first £O 
_ The part of the first week of October will be t, 
it is hoped, by many members of Congress in the om 
of shooting and fishing, for which such grand opportunity 
will be at hand. Unless present intentions should be 
changes, the will pass through the cities of Duluth 
and without making any stop. It is con- 
come by. both of these that the “compromise site” 
for. ational Park will meet the appr of Congress . 
and‘ that the proposition will go through without any 
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serious fight. Mr. Gilbert. Hartley and Senator Page 
Morris, of Duluth, both agree that the measure will go 
through, and the Hon. D. M. Gunn, of Grand Rapids, 
has withdrawn his opposition. This compromise site 
covers the Indian lands known as Winnebigoshish, Cass 
Lake, Leech Lake and Chippewa reservations. The title 
tc the standing timber on these lands can be attained by 
Congress simply and at comparatively little expense. It 
is not to be doubted that if the Indians are paid for their 
timber they would rather see it left standing than to see 
it cut down. 

These Jndians are not to be left out of the calculations 
by the entertainment committees. At Walker the white 
men and red men will join in the welcome. There will 
be Indian ceremonials:and dances and the occasion will 
be one far out of the ordinary. In short, it will be an un- 
lucky Congressman who is not of this party. a 

There is no doubt that this expedition would have at- 
tained very great and perhaps impossibie proportions had 
it not fallen at the time it does. At this season we are 
having Dewey receptions in New York, the preparations 
for a big yacht race and arrangements for a fall festival in 
Chicago. Still more oe is the fact that many 
members of Congres are kept at home by duties of the fall 
campaign. A great many regrets come which mention 
this duty as the reason for not being able to join the expe- 
dition. The corresponding secretary has letters from the 
President of the United States, the members of the Cab- 
inet, from many public men whose names are very famil- 
iar to all, and from many men of thought and science. It 
is a graceful act on the part of the secretary which sug- 
gests that these documents shall ultimately, on the dis- 
bandment of the association; become the property of 
President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railway, 
without whose bold initiative and princely support this 
enterprise could never. have gotten beyond its first in- 
ception. 

To-day I went up to Col. Cooper’s law office, and there 
behind his big table sat a very happy gentleman. A cigar 
was as usual screwed into the corner of his mouth, and 
as usual his knee was dancing up and down with nervous 
energy as he sat at his desk. Six feet tall, broad shoul- 
dered and clean built as a soldier, with light hair a little 
gray, a blue eye which needs glasses now and then, and 
a smooth-shaven face which this morning was beaming 
with happiness—there you had Col. Cooper, the responsi- 
ble originator of this movement, and to-day the happiest 
lawyer in all Chicago. He was happy because he could 
see that this movement was already a success, whether or 
not the reservation shall ultimately be set aside. I con- 
fess I gloried in his success, for if one stops to think of 
it, it is a very great thing which he has done, to start this 
thing and thus push it Secioned to such prominence and 
magnitude. It is a work which has taken a great deal 
more time and energy than would ever appear upon the 
surface. I personally know that Col. Cooper has given up 
his entire summer to this work, and he has brought to 
bear upon it so large a grasp upon affairs, so thorough an 
acquaintance with public men, and above all so unflag- 
ging and unselfish an enthuiasm, that he has been literally 
a host in himself. He has met discouragements and hin- 
drances, but has brushed them aside with unconcern. I 
think I never saw a better instance of a man getting what 
he wanted because he really wanted it, Others have 
heiped him generously, nobly, but we should place credit 
for this enterprise where credit belongs, with this blue- 
eyed enthusiast, Col. John S. Cooper, of Chicago. This 
city has always been able to .produce a big man when 
occasion demanded it, and Col. Cooper has been big 
enough for this enterprise. He was a happy man to-day 
and I am sure all his friends share in his happiness. This 
expedition is a success before it turns a wheel. 


It Still Grows. 


Later.—Sept.. 23.—At 11 o'clock this morning there 
were: forty-one acceptances from members of Congress re- 
ceived at the office of the corresponding sercetary of the 
association. Less than 150 members have been heard 
from, and should all receive and answer their invitations 
it would seem that at this ratio the party would surpass 
in numbers all anticipations of even the most sanguine 
sort. It is settled that the affair will be a success. . 

To-day I talked with Mr. H. G. McCartney, of this city, 
chairman of the camp site committee, and he tells. me that 
one very strange fact makes the actual plans of the com- 
mittee still somewhat problematical—no one can be found 
who knows much about that country! It is still too much 
of a wilderness. “Ask me anything about the Woman 
Lake region, below there,” said Mr. McCartney, “and I 
can tell you all about it; but I can’t find any one who can 
give chapter and verse on that Turtle River region and 
the lakes that run out from Cass Lake, either way. All 
we can promise is that we will go up in there and do the 
best we can, and we feel sure that we can at least round up 
enough boats and men to take out thirty or forty men on 
fishing trips and can give everybody a fish dinner out of 
doors. As to a big camp, that remains to be locked into. 
A good many are afraid to risk Congressmen out in 
camp, for fear that they will not enjoy comping, especially 
if it should come on bad weather. You must remember 
that we are going into a country that does not have ho- 
tels and guides waiting for visitors. It is all wild and 
rude. We don’t know how many boats we can get. We 
are sure of two steamers at Cass Lake, one of which can 
carry a couple of dozen passengers, and the other about 
seventy-five passengers. These boats can take the’ party 
up the lake chain a distance of ten or fifteen miles from 
the stopping place on Cass Lake. The railroad has only 
been through there six months, so it is all wild right up 
to the tracks. Capt Clow is going into camp a couple of 
days in advance and will try to have some fish hung up 
by the time we get there.” 

Capt. Clow was in the commissary department in the 
Civil War and has fed 15,000 men, so he knows what that 
means. If the fish* don’t happen to bite very well, he 
would better move on up into the woods when he. sees 
the cars coming with the big party, for a hundred hungry 
men will need a heap of duck and peer ior gr The com- 
mittee has asked me to go along and pt. Clow get 
the camp supplied with game and fish, but this I cannot 
do, as I must keep closer to the center of the storm belt. 
But what a lark it would be to get mixed uv with those 
mallards about now, in the wild rice lakes! I should like 
to shoot a couple of days for the sake of saving Congress, 
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for I think I could get so many ducks in there that I 


- would surely be elected an honorary member at least. 


From the East, 


I receive many letters from different parts of the coun- 
try regarding this Minnesota expedition, but the follow- 
ing from Boston, written by Mr. C. Harry Morse, is of 
special interest. He writes: 

“I have followed with great interest the movement for 
the establishment of the new forest reservation, and in this 
week’s FoREST AND STREAM I find a new hope for the 
success of the project. This is no less than the fact that 
the Old Bay State will be represented on the tour of in- 
vestigation by one of her very best sportsmen and out- 
of-doors men. The Hon. John R. Thayer is a lover of the 
woods and waters; a fox hunter himself of the most vig- 
orous type, and a persistent, hard worker for anything 
which he believes in. You are in great good luck to have 
Mr. Thayer a member of this exploring party. I have 
sort of jumped at the conclusion i‘iat the other Congress- 
men who have accepted will be equally impressed with the 
desirability of establishing this reservation, and hope it 
may turn out so. I know that an honest effort in such 
a direction, such as I am confident this is, will enlist the 
sympathy of John R. on the spot. And that means that 
he will work for it. I know that you are interested in the 
matter, the same as we all are, and that is my reason for 
writing.” 

Movements of Western Sportsmen, 


Cuicaco, Ill., Sept. 22—Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
Mayor of Chicago, will to-morrow go on a little snipe 
shooting trip, making his headquarters at the Maksawba 
club house, in Indiana. Mayor Harrison is very fond of 
snipe shooting and never loses an opportunity to indulge 
in his favorite pastime. .He will meet at the club house 
Mr. W. H. Haskell and other members of the Maksawba 
Club and will remain there a few days if the shooting 
should be good. There is a good flight of snipe now in 
on the marshes of upper Indiana, together with a good 
many plover and numbers of teal duck, and unless the 
sudden change of weather to-day should drive the birds 
away there ought to be some shooting. We are having 
a very heavy, cold rain to-day in Chicago and vicinity, 
and what this equinoctial disturbance may mean to the 
shooters is yet to be seen. 

Mr. W. P. Mussey will go to Maksawba Club to-mor- 
row night and may perhaps be joined by Mr. Organ and 
other friends. There has been good tishing of late in the 
Kankakee, or in what is left of ine Kankakee, and the 
members have managed to find some sport between the 
bass and the birds. 

Our chicken season is well advanced now, and I pre- 
sume it is safe to say that most of the big bags have been 
made. It is pleasant to be able to state that the chicken 
reports show about as many birds this year as last, and 
this would seem to indicate that there is gradually grow- 
ing a better sentiment for game protection in the West- 
ern country. 

Among the unlucky chicken hunters who went out 
early in the season from Chicago was Mr. Ernest McGaf- 
fey, who hunted in lower Illinois on a screeching hot day 
and only saw five birds, of which he killed four. 

Mr. C. B. Congdon, of this city, has left for Eagle 
Waters, Wis., for a wrestle with the fiery and untaried 
muscallunge. 

Mr. J. H. Smith, of Milwaukee, is among many others 
who have gone to try the fishing near Woodruff, Wis. 

Four representatives of the glass house of Stewart & 
Co., of Marion, Ind., left this week for Woodruff and 
Minocqua, Wis., where they will fish and shoot. 

Mr. A. D. Early, of Rockford, Ill., has gone to State 
Line, Wis., for a shooting and fishing trip this week. 

Mr. C. N. Cleveland, of Chicago, leaves this week for 
a trip to State Line, Wis. 

_Mr. N. C. Beasley, of Big Timber, Mont., is one of the 
visiting sportsmen in Chicago this week. 

Mr. A. H. Bogardus, Jr., of Springfield, Ill., is in town 
this week, He is not yet as big a man as his father, but 
is husk a 

Mr. E. W. Purser, of San Francisco, Cal., is in Chicago 
this week with three friends, and the whole party is buy- 
ing a full line of sporting equipment for their regular fall 
duck shooting trip, northeast of the Golden Gate. 

Mr. W. G. McCarthy,: of this city, is back from a 
chicken shooting trip in Minnesota. He had very good 
success. 

Mr. Chas. P. Frame, of New York city, is among the 
guests of this season at Kabekona Camp, Minn. 

Messrs. J. G. Peppard, Crispin Ogleby, H. P. Wright 
and J. W. Barney, all of Kansas City, are at this writing 
at Kabekona Camp. 

Messrs. Geo. P. Miller, W. M. Miller and F. R. Blood- 
good, of Milwaukee, Wis., are now at Kabekona Camp. 

Messrs, Louis A. Ireton and E. W. Wright, of Cincin- 
nati, O., are on the Kabekona register this week. 

Messrs. W. C. Gillespie and A. E. Walters, of Chicago, 
are now at Kabekona Camp. 

Mr. Geo. W. Lawrence, of Carthage, Mo., is spending 
a short time at Kabekona Camp. 

At the above resort the duck shooting is reported now 
as very good on the rice beds, and the muscallunge are 
biting now and then. Messrs. Gillespie and Walters took 
two ‘lunge, each of 22lbs., on Little Boy Lake last week. 
Bass fishing is very good. Messrs. Peppard and Ogleby 
caught 175 bass in five hours. (These fish are reported as 
returned to the water.) 

At Fox Lake, Wis., ducks are coming in fairly well and 
the boys are having fun with teal. Redheads and blue- 
-bills are just beginning to appear and the northern flight 
is not yet in on Wisconsin waters. At Fox Lake the fall 
pickerel fishing with spoon hook is always something 
worth taking into account. This week Dick Newman got 
thirty-one pickerel on one day and Dick Hoover and Tim 


: Kenney took fifty-eight the same afternoon. Fox Lake 


is a good deal of an all around sporting place, what with 
bass, pickerel, ducks, grouse, squirrels, rabbits, etc., and 
a Hotchkiss, of the Representative, seems well lo- 
cated. : 

Messrs. James B. Clow, H. G. McCartney and L, W. 
Pitcher will leave next Tuesday night for the Leech 
Lake country, in the. capacity of advance agents for the 
Congressioinal expedition. which will leave Chicago Sept. 
28. Capt. Clow will stop at Walker, Minn., and will ar- 
range for boats and guides. Messrs. McCartney and 
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Pitcher will go on into. the Turtle. River and probably 
pitch the headquarters camp, which will be reached later 
by the expedition. Mr. Clow was making purchases of 
fishing tackle to-day, and I can testify that he is taking in 
enough spoons, gaffs, swivels, lines, etc., to sapply the 
whole United States Congress if necessary. The State 
of Minnesota will, if desired, furnish tents, blankets, etc., 
for the camps. 

Mr. Fred Kaempfer, of 88 State street, our modest and 
most prominent Chicago taxidermist, had the misfortune 
this week of coming very near to a complete loss of his 
well stocked store. Fire broke out in the night time, and 
it was only by great efforts that the birds and animals 
were rescued alive. The policemen and firemen were busy 
in carrying out parrots, monkeys, ferrets, squirrels and 
other portions of the interesting live stock which makes 
this place one of the features of State street. I am glad to 
be able to say that but few of the little creatures were 
lost, and the damage is less than was at first expected. 
When one stops to’ think of it, there is nothing much 
more horrible than the thought of creatures doubly im- 
prisoned and left to perish in a city fire. I remember that 
my friend John McGovern in one of his novels speaks of 
the burning of a bird store in the great Chicago fire. The 
description is a good bit of writing, and I recalled it when 
I heard of the fire at Mr, Kaempfer’s. 


Western Game Prospects. 


We are now just at the natural shooting season of the 
year, and some interest centers on the game supply. This 
is without doubt or question an era of non-resident shoot- 
ing, and never in the history of the West has there been 
so much non-resident traffic as there has been this fall. 
Happily, this seems to be a good game year, the times be- 
ing good in this respect, as in all business ways. As I 
have noted before, the chicken crop does not seem to be 
below the average of the last couple of years. The pin- 
nated grouse is a doomed bird and is gradually passing 
away, but on the other hand the sharp-tailed grouse is not 
yet so closely shot down and there are still a good many 
sections of the country where there can be found pretty 
sharp-tailed shooting. The flight of ducks this fall, I 
should say from all available information, is not below 
that of last year. We have had a little rain in September 
and the birds seem to be coming in over this part of the 
West in numbers fully as great as at any time during the 
past few years. As to the flight of the wild fowl, how- 
ever, it is very difficult to make prognostications. The 
Northern flight comes down in waves, and sometimes the 
first one is the heaviest of the season. We should log- 
ically expect better duck shooting thirty days later, but 
what it will be at that time cannot now be told. As to 
snipe in the Western country, that is another problem. 
A good many birds have come down now, but the fall 
flight of the jacks is always even more irregular and er- 
ratic than it is in the spring. Quail in all parts of the 
Middle West are a splendid crop this year. Illinois, In- 
diana and lower Michigan are alive with them. Ruffed 
grouse shooting in the West is much as it is in the East, 
a thing tantalizingly delightsome, now with abundant re- 
ward and now with hope deferred. _I hear more of ruffed 
grouse shooting in this part of the Western country than 
formerly, though I am inclined to think that is because 
more men are taking to that form of shooting. The bird 
itself probably holds its own in the settled or semi-settled 
parts of the Middle West. It is very abundant in upper 
Wisconsin, and many thousands of these birds are killed 
each fall in that State and shipped to Chicago. These 
birds are usually killed in the pine woods country. by 
shooters who tree them with dogs and shoot them from 
the tree. I think the ruffed grouse is growing in value in 
the eyes of sportsmen in the States of Wisconsin and 
Michigan. ‘ E. Houcs. 

480 Caxton Buitp1nc, Chicago, Ill. 





Maine Forest Fires. 


Boston, Sept. 23.—The forest fires are out, and -the 
great danger to the hunting regions of New England is 
over. The abundant rains that have fallen, beginning 
on the 20th, have set aside all immediate danger, and 
with the ordinary rainfall of autumn all danger for the 
season. The timber regions have suffered greatly in 
Maine, and the suspense that has hung over camp.own- 
ers, hotel men, and above all, timber land owners; has 
been great. Fires have been burning for weeks in 
many sections, and it has been only through watching 
day and night, and often tremendous effort, that. they 
have been kept from spreading... A dangerous fire has 
been raging for nearly a week on the lower easterly 
shore of Moosehead Lake, claimed to have been set by 
the carelessness of sportsmen. Many acres have been 
burned over, and a great deal of game destroyed, to 
say nothing of the loss to the timber owners. A Bangor 
dispatch last evening says that the fire is entirely out. 
Great fires have been raging in the Chesuncook region, 
and hunters have been driven out of the woods. These 
fires are also out. In many sections in Aroostook county 
fires have been raging, and timber land owners have not 
been slow to accuse hunters of setting these fires. It is 
reported that they will make an effort at the next Legis- 
lature to have more stringent laws passed in regard to 
employing guides and the kindling of fires. It is even 
threatened to urge the passage of laws preventing all 
hunting during September and October. It will be re- 
membered that this is the first season of the law permit- 
ting the hunting of deer in September by ‘buying a li- 
cense, and the timber land owners are down on this law, 
and will ask for its repeal. 

Boston, Sept. 25.—Albert N. Burnham, of Haverhill, 
started out early in September. There were three others 
in the party; George. E. Fletcher, of Melrose; John 
Blount, of Everett, and Horace Aldrich, of ‘Melrose. 
Their purpose was big game—deer, and possibly moose. 
Their destination was Third Lake, in the northeast cor- 
ner of the State, and less than forty miles from the héad- 
waters of the St. Croix. Between Third Lake and that 
river is a watershed particularly smampy and covered 
with a came forest of evergreen trees. Me Burnham 
camp and his companions in pursuit of,a moose, whi 
an Indian had promised the day before to: him 
He lost his way; not findig either the Indian or. 
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a course by his compass which should bring him out. 
He slept on the ground, without fire, and protected by the 
hide of a deer he had killed. On the meat of this deer he 
subsisted, his rations only varied by the raw breast of a 
partridge he had killed. He traveled on. by daylight, 
camping at night, till his shoes were soleless and his 
clothing in tatters. He was in the woods alone for seven 
days, suffering the most terrible suspense, till at last, 
when about ready to die, he came to a clearing in the 
vicinity of Wesley, and was saved. 

Protests are heard from every direction where there are 
timber lands of any value. A report from Bangor and 
Aroostook Jumbermen says that the Fish and Game Com- 
missioners will be asked by the united lumber dealers 
not to issue any licenses to hunt deer in September next 
year, since the Legislature does not convene till the winter 
of i900, and hence there will not be a chance to ask that 
body to repeal the law till after another season of danger 
from forest fires, 

A few good bags of partridges are being taken by Bos- 
ton gunners in Maine. S. J. Jones, Fred Wilson and A. 
T. Butler were down in York county the other day, and 
brought back six partridges. They found no woodcock, 
though having good dogs for them. Androscoggin 
county gunners are still finding few birds. From the 
Rangeley region come reports of some good bird shoot- 
ing. The Megantic region is also reported as panning 
out well for the partridge gunners. Club members are 
pleased with the better shooting than last year. Boston 
local gunners are getting a few partridges in Reading and 
in Essex county, but they say that it requires the best of 
dogs and great skill to bag them. At almost every point 
they appear very wild and as though they had been 
hunted for a month at least. SPECIAL. 


, s s 
Wild Rice Planting. 

We would be glad to have reports of experience with 
planting wild rice, for the information of others who con- 
template engaging in the enterprise for attracting wild- 
fowl. 

Mr. R. C. Haarse, of Wisconsin, writes: “About four 
years ago several hunters, with myself, bought five bush- 
els of wild rice and planted it in Beaver Dam Lake. in 
this State; but the water receded during the year, so that 
most of the places planted were dry by fall, and we sup- 
posed that none of the seed took root; but this summer 
we found quite a lot in bloom and seed where the water 
did not get too low, so it seems to take about three to 
four years before results show. A year ago we’ planted 
about fifty bushels in the same lake in 2 to 4ft. of water 
and expect good results in about two years. I will be 
thankful to learn what experience others have had.” 

Another correspondent—Mr. John H. Tennent, of Mis- 
souri—writes: “I regret to say that the wild rice which 
we sowed in our lakes was not a success. I believe the 
trouble was that we got it in too late. Our lakes froze 
up in November, and we did not get the rice in until Jan- 
uary, as it was frozen up from November to January. It 
was very fine rice, and certainly should have grown; but 
we do not see any sign of it in the lakes at all.” 

G. A. L. is informed that wild rice may be purchased 
from Mr. Chas. A. Gilchrist, Port Hope, Ont. 


Game in Orange County, N. Y. 


MippDLETowN, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The outlook for sports- 
men in this section is very good. Woodcock shooting 
was better than it has been in several years. Partridges 
and quail are plenty. The unusual dry weather during the 
laying and incubating season was exremely favorable for 
hatching and rearing the young birds. It is generally 
believed that game is growing scarcer and scarcer in 
this section, but there is still enough left to furnish good 
sport for the gunners who visit this section. There are 
always plenty of rabbits, and it is said that the killing 
off of the foxes by the fox hunters and dogs is causing 
a considerable increase in the number of rabbits, and of 
course it saves some quail, woodcock and partridges. 

©. Fas Me 
Dog. 
Beneath this turf, that formerly he pressed 
With agile feet, a Dog is laid to rest. 
Him, as he sleeps, no well-known sound shall stir, 
The rabbit’s patter or the pheasant’s whirr; 
The keeper’s “Over !”—far, but well defined, 
That speeds the startled partridge down the wind; 
The whistled warning, as the winged ones rise 
Large and more large-upon our straining eyes, 
Till with a swoop, while every nerve is tense, 
The chattering covey hurtles o’er the fence; 
The doyble crack of every lifted gun; 
The dinting thud of birds whose course is done. 
These sounds, that to his listening ear were dear, 
He heeds no longer, for he cannot hear. 
None stancher, till the drive was dorie, defied 
Temptation, rooted to his master’s side. 
None swifter, when his master gave the word, 
Leapt forth to track the wounded running bird, 
And bore it back—ah, many a time and oft!— 
His nose as faultless as his mouth was soft. 
How consciously, how proudly, unconcerned, 
Straight to his master’s side he then returned, 
Wagged a glad tail and deemed himself repaid, 
As in that master’s hand the bird he laid, 
If, while a word of praise was duly said, 
The hand should stroke his smooth and honest head. 
Through spring and summer, in the sportless days, 
heerful he lived a life of simpler ways; 
Chose, since official dogs at times unbend, 
The household cat for confidante and friend: 
With children, friendly but untaught to fawn. 
Romped through the walks and rollicked on the lawn; 
Rejoiced, if one the frequent ball should throw, 
To fetch it, scampering gayly to and fro, 
Content through every change of sportive mood 
If one dear voice, one only, called him good. 
Such was my Dog, who now without my aid 
Hunts through the shadowland, himself a shade: 
Or, couched intent before some ghostly gate, 
Waits ior my step, as here he used to wait, 
; ~—Punch 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


New York League fand]j National [Park. 


Mr. C. W. Sir, of Syracuse, President of the New 
York State League, has taken a lively interest in the 
Minnesota national park project. “We are all interested 
in such things,” he writes, “because they give the people 
outing places in the wilderness for hunting and fishing. 
Upon the impulse given me last month on reading the 
first article in the Forest anp Stream, I wrote to Col. 
John S. Cooper, of Chicago, Secretary of the Association 
endeavoring to create the park, stating my official position, 
my personal sympathy with them, my individual desire 
and willingness to aid them in any way in my power, and 
asking that I, individually, be elected a member of their 
Association, and that the New York State League be 
recognized as in full accord with them. To-day I have 
received official notice that each and every member of 
each and every club composing the New York State 
League has been duly elected a member of said Associa- 
tion, without dues. 

“This makes it binding upon us individually to do all we 
can in our power to obtain the aid and assistance of our 
members of Congress to put the thing through Congress 
this winter.” 

President Smith has been invited to go as one of the 
committee’s guests on the excursion to inspect the coun- 
try, but has been compelled by his business in the courts 
to decline. 


North Carolina Fish and Game. 


New Inter, N. C., Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The finest salt-water fishing I ever had in all my 
thirty years of fishing was with Capt. J. H. Wescott, 
of New Inlet Life Saving Station, to-day. All one has to 
do is to walk goyds. from the house and capture large 
trout and bluefish as fast as they can be reeled in. 

The recent storm of Aug. 16 has played havoc with the 
coast here. The New Inlet Hunting Club’s property is 
almost a total wreck. 

Plover and bay bird shooting I find excellent all the way 
from Nag’s Head to Hatteras, where I had fine sport 
last week. I stopped while at Hatteras with W. H. 
Gaskins, who can take good care of a few sportsmen at 
any season, and is an excellent guide. The brant shooting 
is good there in December, January and February, and 
there is also good redhead shooting to be had in batteries. 

Non-resident shooting is allowed afloat by paying a 
license tax of $25. More ANON. 


Virginia Quail. 

SourH Boston, Va., Sept. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On the 15th of next month our quail season 
will open in all of its glory. For never in years has the 
bird crop been so plentiful as it is this year. And if 
we can keep out the market-hunters we bid fair to have 
a-plenty in the future. If Mr. Chas. J. Mean wishes to 
have some good sport this fall let him drop in here and 
I will guarantee him all the sport he is looking for, and 
we might even stir up a deer hunt in his honor. Turkey 
are comparatively scarce, as also are squirrel, as the 
negro and his dog make it rather warm for him. 

H. P. Wrivper. 


Birds in Arkansas. 

Atma, Ark.—The people of this vicinity, as if by 
common consent, obey to the letter the game law, 
and never in the history of the country have quail been 
as plentiful as now, and when the open season be- 
gins, Oct. 1, there will be grand sport. I am informed 
that along the line of the Kansas & Arkansas Valley 
Railroad, between Vian and McKee, a distance of five 
miles, the roadmaster and a friend riding on an engine 
counted thirteen coveys of quail, and this is in the In- 


dian Territory, where the birds are not protected by 
law. j..&. 


Bea and River Sishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 
Trout “Tor Pleating. 


Last year I was in the baggage car of an express 
train with several cans of yearling trout on my way to 
plant them in an Adirondack lake, when a gentleman 
came into the car to make some inquiries about his 
baggage, and noticing the fish cans he asked, “Are you 
taking another lot of minnow trout to feed bigger fish 
up in the lakes?” The phraseology of his question 
showed that he was not particularly familiar with the 
subject of fish planting; but I replied that they were year- 
ling trout, and while some might be eaten by large fish 
I thought most of them would survive their enemies in 
the water. I would not like to quote all that he said, but 
he denounced the whole system of fish planting, saying 
it was a waste of time and money. He-remained in the 
car until the cans reached their destination and were 
taken from the car, and then he got down on the ground 
and looked into one of the cans, and when he saw that 
the trout were from 7 to over gin. long—a lot of selected 
fish—he expressed a desire to go out to the water where 
they were to be planted and fish for them at once; so 
if there are objections to planting trout fry there are also 
objections to planting trout that are above the legal 
size for catching. 

A State official obtained and planted a lot of yearlin 
trout in the streams near his home, and the next cane t 
asked him if he wished to plant more of the same kind 
of trout, and he replied, very abruptly: “No; last pr 
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men followed the wagons to the streams, and were fi 
for the trout before the water was clear after turning in 
the contents of the cans.” : 

‘I have measured yearling trout reared by the Fisheries 
Game and Forest Commission of New York that were 
10%in. long, and trout that were 8in. long that were 
seven and a half months old, but of course these wer 
exceptional fish. There is a vast difference in the size 
of a lot,of fish of same age reared under similar condi- 
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tions, for some grow faster than others, as the most 
vigorous fish get the most food and grow more rapidly. 
A catalogue and price list from a Scotch fishery, just re- 
ceived, gives the average of yearlings from the establish- 
ment as from 2% to sin. long, and worth $50 per 1,000. 
If selected, from 4 to 5in., $62.50 per 1,000, and if from 
4 to 6in., $75 per 1,000, and in Scotland this price is at 
the hatchery, as it is a private establishment, furnishing 
fish for private waters, 

It is doubtful if New York anglers fully appreciate 
the benefits the waters of the State derive from the 
annual plants now made by the Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Ccmuhiasion of upward of one and one-half mil- 
lion of fingerling and yearling trout, and about seven or 
eight millions of fry, and all the fish are delivered by the 
State free of expense at the railroad station nearest to 
the home of the person making the application. If the 
State of New York was permitted to sell trout, and 
could obtain Scotch prices, the yearlings would bring 
nearly twice as much as is expended annually by the 
Fisheries, Game and Forest Commission for fish propa- 
gation and distribution, salaries, labor and clerk hire, 
and the 200,000,000 of other fishes hatched by the Com- 
mission would be clear profit. Naturally fingerling and 
yearling trout are more desirable for planting than fry 
just after they have commenced to feed through the 
mouth; but unfortunately all the trout hatched by the 
Fish Commission cannot be reared to the fingerling 
stage, for lack of room, water, and often the expense is 
so considerable that it becomes an important factor 
in the rearing of trout. People who have had the good 
fortunate to obtain fingerling or older fish for planting are 
given to looking with disfavor upon trout fry for 
the same purpose, but trout fry properly planted 
will give good results; but properly planted means 
a lot of work and trouble. However, ifany- 
thing is worth doing it is worth fing well, and here 
is a case in point: A friend had applied for trout to plant 
some streams in the neighborhood where he lived and 
had been assigned a reasonable number of fingerlings 
and a much greater number of trout fry. The former 
pleased him and the latter did not, but I explained to 
him that it was utterly impossible for the State Com- 
mission to rear all of the trout it hatched to fingerlings, 
and the fry would stock the streams if planted as they 
should be. He asked me to assist him when the fry were 
sent, and to direct the planting, and this I did, but 
a short time previous to the shipment I went to the 
streams and examined them to their very sources. When 
the fry came the team was driven as near the sources 
of the streams as any road would permit, and then 
fences were taken down and the horses were driven 
through fields until they could go no further, and then 
the cans were carried one at a time to small tributary 
streams, with threads of water flowing from living 
springs, and the fry were planted a few in a place, so that 
bunching would not exhaust the food supply, and they 
were so far from the main stream that none of the fish 
that it contained could prey upon the fry, and there 
they were left to work out their own salvation. That 
they did this a period of three years proved, but not 
once in a hundred times is so much trouble taken to 
properly plant trout fry, for as a rule they are turned 
into a stream where other and larger fish prey upon 
them instead of placing them at the fountain head, away 
from other fish, and distributing them so that they will all 
get a fair supply of the food supplied by the stream. 
The fry that were planted as I have described stocked 
the streams quite as well as the fingerling fish, a less 
number, to be sure, stocked another stream, as time 
proved. Even fingerling or yearling trout should not be 
turned into a stream where larger fish abound. It may be 
more trouble to haul the fish to headwaters of a stream, 
where the volume of water is suited to their size, but if 
applicants are not willing to go to some trouble in plant- 
ing the fish whch the State assigns to them they should 
not expect good results from fish planted at hazard. A 
British fish breeder of long experience adheres to the 
belief that the most economical method of stocking 
waters with trout is by putting down eyed eggs in arti- 
ficial spawning beds, but that is more work and more 
trouble than to properly plant fry, and economical in 
the sense that is used abroad means that it is cheaper 
than to buy fry or order fish, and therefore the system 
does not come into competition with fish furnished 
free by a State or National fish commission. 


Trout Perch. 


e one evening this week my physician came in to 
int oA socially one talk about fish and fishing. Inci- 
dentally he mentioned that he had sent his man that day 
to get minnows for black bass bait, and upon his return 
he had found in the bait bucket a minnow, the like of 
which he had never seen before. .As he was leaving he 
said: “I will send one of those minnows to you in the 
morning to have you see what it is.” The next morn- 
ing his man left a bottle with water containing a live 
fish and at a glance I saw that it was a trout perch, 
the first that I had ever seen in this part of the State; 
in fact, I have not seen to exceed three or four in any 
part of New York. At one of the State hatcheries a 
trout perch was kept in alcohol for a long time as a 
curiosity, and when the State began the work of de- 
stroying the lake lamprey in Cayuga Lake by netting 
them as they ran up stream in the spring to spawn a 
single trout perch was taken one mornin while I was 
there. Dr. Henning, in describing the fish to me, said 
it looked as though it might be a cross between a yel- 
low perch and a sunfish. It has a head not unlike a 
pike-perch, except that it is a trifle more blunt. It has 
a silvery stripe along the lateral line, with round dusky 
spots above it. The tail is forked, and all. the fins are 
transparent; but the one fin which will separate it from 
other “minnows” is an adipose fin, the samé’as the trout 
has, but smaller and transparent like the other fins. 
Jordan says it is a relic of some earlier fauna. It is a 
small fish,- growing to a maximum length of 6in., and 
its distribution is given; “Kansas and northward; very 
abundant in the Great Lakes: in all streams tributary to 
Hudson Bay. Red River of the North and found by Dr. 
Figenmann in the Saskatchewan as far as Medicine 
Hat; rare in streams south of Lake Erie.” Dr. Bean 
does not mention the trout perch in his “Fishes of New 
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York,” as it had not. come under his observation when 
his list of fishes of the State was last printed. 


Man Versus Woman. 


A friend writing me this morning concludes his letter 
thus: “We spent two weeks at rleston Lake; had 
good weather and a fine time. I especially enjoyed my- 
self watching my wife fight the black bass. One day we 
took fourteen small-mouths, and my share was one small 
one. The total score for two weeks showed two to one 
against me.” I was on one occasion fishing for perch with 
a lady, and we were fishing for perch because the wind 
was too strong to hold anchor on black bass ground, and 
we had taken refuge behind an island, which was near 
the shore. The lady was in the stern seat, the guide was 
on the middle seat and I was in the bow. The lady 
caught a yellow perch, and continued to catch one after 
another, until she had caught over 100 fish. All this time 
the guide and I were fishing without a single bite. Really, I 
ought to stop there and not relate the rest of the story, and 
I would were it not to show how peculiar a school of perch 
may be. 

After a time the guide began to catch perch, and the 
lady’s score began to fall below ‘“‘one as soon as the baited 
hook was in the water.” After a still. longer time, the 
perch deigned to notice my hook, although the guide was 
taking the greatest number.of any one. At the end I 
alone was taking perch, and the other occupants of the 
boat were sitting with hands idle. The school of perch 
where we anchored happened to be so that the edge of it 
was reached by the fair angler in the stern of the boat, and 
they gradually moved from the stern toward the bow. 

Nevertheless, I have contended for years that angling 
was particularly fitted to be a pastime for women, and 
when one practices angling and becomes interested in it 
she becomes expert. This year I saw a lady depart on 
several occasions from a summer hotel on fishing bent, and 
I saw her fish on her return. That particular hotel boasted 
of some of the best anglers within or without the State— 
men who devoted nearly every week day to fishing, and 
who had everything that long purses could buy to aid 
them in their sport, but the lady caught the largest black 
bass taken by any one from the hotel up to the time I 
left there, and it was the largest bass of the season from 
the lake, and about as large as they grow there, judging 
from what have been taken during the past twenty-five 
years; but it was not alone in a single large fish that she 
excelled,‘for she caught many large ones, and except for 
her maid and the boatman, she fished alone as a rule; but 
one evening she returned, and her husband was with 
her, and when I asked him of her success, he smiled and 
replied that his wife caught the fish and he looked on. 

Never do I talk or write of women anglers but a picture 
comes to my mind of what I once saw on a Maine lake. 
At a camp not far from Parmachenee Lake I met a lady 
whose husband was away in some back camp, and from 
this fact I assumed that she did not fish, and it seemed to 
be a most lonesome sort of place for her under the cir- 
cumstances, I asked her if she would like to go in my 
boat one day when I was to fish the lake near the camp, 
and she said yes, but she would only be in the way, and 
she knew men did not care to have women about when 
they were fishing, and my flies might catch in her gown 
and I would wish her further away than the camp. She 
was so thoughtful about the comforts of others that 1 
wished to make some return for her courtesies, and 
actually offered to teach her to cast the fly, but she said 
she wotld not impose upon me. I can say now, after the 
lapse of many years, that I would have been glad to take 
her fishing, and I did not feel that she would have been 
in. the way, and I did not have a selfish feeling when I 
offered to take her for lessons in fly-casting. Well, one 
day I was returning to camp, and as the guide pulled 
around a point, I saw in the distance a woman standing up 
alone in a boat casting a fly so artistically as to make the 
picture that I referred to earlier in this note. Left alone 
in the camp, she had tired of reading, and had gone out 
alone in a boat to fish, and there was no more graceful 
caster in the camp than that lady. She said she did not 
pretend to fish, and was out more for exercise than for 
fishing, but she could cast and catch fish far better than 
some men I have seen, and yet fearing she would be in the 
way, she hesitated about going out to fish regularly at 
some of the good places more removed from the camp, and 
was cheerful and contented to remain at camp and do up 
smashed fingers and furnish tar oil to the unfortunates 
who had used up their own supply. 


Photograph on Fish. 

A gentleman writes me from Macon, Ga., as follows: 
“My interest in all things piscatorial, and a recent reading 
of some New York official reports, in which you have 
some artilles, is my reason for writing you. 

“T note with interest observations of yours touching the 
changing hues of black bass, in which you seem to hold 
that the changing is a matter of will with the fish. Some 
years ago in a novel of mine, ‘Sons and Fathers,’ Gerald, a 
character, is made to photograph a picture upon the 
whitish side of a bass taken from deep water, and the 
statement is made that these fish, covered with a thin gela- 
tine, are sensitive plates, so to say, and that exposed to the 
sunlight they darken quickly ; whi 
that the back (top) of these, and probably all fish, is the 
darkest surface. Is it not possible that the final reduction 
to one hue of the many colored and barred fish observed 
by you in the tub of a boat was caused by the action of 
light upon the gelatine? The matter is not one of great 
importance, perhaps. but I should be glad to have your 
views upon it. It may be true that the degree of light- 
ness in the hue of every family of fish is determined by 
the ability of the waters they inhabit to transmit light, and 
that the variation in localities is explained by the fact.” 

Mr. Edwards raised a novel question and a most in- 
teresting one. The mucous covering (“gelatine”) of a fish 
comes from the pores along the lateral line, and it serves 
as a protection to the scales and skin. Once this mucous 
is removed, fungus sets in and death follows. This much 
we know, but what the chemical properties of this gela- 
tine may be has not, so far as I know, been determined. 


nor has there been, until now, any need of a chemical 
analysis to determine it.: The variable hues. of fish I 
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.this change is brought about by the chemical composi- 


tion of its enveloping mucus is possible, and the sub- 
ject is well worth investigating. The bass that I wrote 
about and to which Mr. Edwards refers were caught of 
various hues, and when confined alive in the well of the 
boat they all assumed the same hue. The well was dark 
and the fish were dark when taken out. This was the first 
time that I observed that black bass had the power to 
change external coloring and take on the color of their 
immediate surroundings, although I had often observed 
it in the brook trout, even in a more marked degree than in 
the case of the black bass. The next step in this matter 
will be to obtain a chemical analysis of the mucus cover- 
ing fishes, and see if it is in the nature of a sensitive plate, 
as Mr. Edwards suggests that it may be, and until that 
is done, mere opinions on the subject will be valueless. 


Trout with Extra Fin. 


In a former note of perhaps a year or so ago, I had 
something to say about the monster hunt by Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann, of: St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, but his 
monster hunt was not of the kind that our newspapers re- 
fer to, as he is making a study of monsters in the salmon 
family. His work was interrupted by a trip to New 
Guinea, from which he recently returned, and now sends 
me a paper with an illustration of a brown trout with an 
extra fin. In a letter, Dr. Seligmann tells me the trout 
was caught by Mr. Frederic M. Halford, and the fin stands 
erect just back of the head and on a line with the dorsal. 
This extra fin has ten soft rays, and all the other fins of 
the trout are present and normal. In the illustration the 
extra fin has the appearance of a plume or cockade, and 
the doctor states that no similar malformation has been 
met with. A. N. CHENEY. 





White Perch of Deep Water Lakes. 


AmonG the game fish of this country the white perch is 
but rarely mentioned. However, under the right circum- 
stances he shows good fighting qualities and makes a 
great battle. 

While these fish are caught in rivers, small ponds and 
lakes where the waters are brackish, yet in these locali- 
ties they rarely attain much weight and size, and being 
rather small are not sought after. In the places men- 
tioned the early morning is the best fishing time. Shrimps 
are the best bait, if they can be obtained. Next in value 
are worms, pieces of fish or small strings of pork. As- 
certain where the fish are rising; then get as near to the 
spot as possible, and without a sinker, save perhaps one 
small split shot, make repeated casts and strike quickly. 
Use a light rod and reel and a single gut hook of a 
medium size. If any of the small fry of live bait can be 
procured, the fish will take them readily. Late in the 
afternoon is also a good time for fishing. 

In the large lakes the white perch are found in deep 
water, and are large, strong and full of fight. While a 
few are taken on a trolling spinner, only large numbe:> 
are taken when still fishing. A small sinker is placed on 
the line a little above the gut of the hook, the line al- 
lowed to reach bottom, when it is reeled in about a foot 
or pulled up this distance if a hand line is made use of. 
Then the fisherman, keeping his bait moving a little, 
waits for a bite. 

Live bait, minnows, chubs, etc., rank first as lures; next 
is a good fat worm. 

During the latter part of August of this year I was bass 
fishing in one of the large Maine lakes, having with me 
my son, a lad of fourteen. I used flies almost entirely, 
while the boy tried the spinner worm and live bait—the 
little chubs found in salt or brackish water—tough little 
chaps, tenacious of life, easily transported, but rather 
dark as regards their coloring. Good catches of bass had 
been taken, but always the majority, gently detached from 
the hook, were thrown again into the lake to grow larger 
and later to furnish sport to other followers of Walton. 

While resting on one of the charming bits of green and 
rocks that give beauty to the waters, waiting for the 
fish to be done to a turn, I noticed in a little pool a tiny 
fish darting gracefully about. 

Success came to me and [ captured this specimen, a 
bright silver spark. of life not known to me. The guide 
said it was an alewife and added that just at this season 
plenty of them could be found at certain hours of the 
day in the eel pots at the other end of the lake, just below 
the dam. Never had I seen such a sparkling bait or one 
that should be so readily taken—an ideal bait, except for 
the extreme tenderness and being very hard to keep alive. 
However, the next day before starting out, quite a num- 
ber were secured. Many died in spite of my efforts to 
aerate and freshen the water in which they were placed. 

We rowed directly to a favorite ground and selected a 
good position. It was 11 o'clock; there were clear skies 
and a gentle breeze was stirring the surface of the lake. 

The lad used a light rod and reel and single hook. My 
rod weighed about 60z. and I had a fairly light reel, a 
strong single leader and three single gut hooks in place 
of the usual flies. The live bait was hooked directly 
through the head, just in front of the eyes. 

Many ripples about the boat made by. fish breaking 
were noticed. The baits hardly touched the water before 
they were well taken. Each time I secured three fish. 
striking the first one well and allowing him to swim 
about until the remaining hooks held a fish. The lad was 
kept hard at work, securing a fish at each cast. Several 
boats were near us. I gave some of the dead alewives 
to a fisherman in the nearest boat, and out of the lot we 
were the only ones that luck smiled upon. Soon the little 
silvery baits were used, but now the perch were in a good 
biting mood, and worms, pieces of fish or pork, etc.. 
were taken well, while the large body of fish seemed to 
keep between the boats, where the bait, I believe, truly 
had held them, 

The fisherman to whomI had given all I could spare 
of the alewives, being the proprietor of a large hotel 
nearby, said he could use every fish I was willing to let 
him have. This being the case, we kept on fishing, and 
glorious sport it was. 

The lad and myself took 267 white perch with rod and 
reel in the manner I have mentioned; also some ten or 


i twelve bass, the largest one weighing an even 4lbs. 


Every fish taken was immediately killed. This, in my 


opinion. should always be done, as it saves any possible. 
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suffering, keeps the fish in better condition and saves get- 
ting ugly, ill-healing scratches from the fins, particularly 
with white perch, for a prick from their fins seems rather 
poisonous. oo 3 

The white perch are most delicious eating, and can be 
cooked in ‘a variety of ways. : PsN te : 

The only excuse offered for this article is simply this: 
That with light tackle, rod, reel, leader and hooks, live 
bait, especially a shining one like the little alewives, most 
excellent sport can be obtained, and that the white perch 
usually found in the deep waters of the large lakes can 
be lured to the surface and tempted into sharp biting 
moods. And with the remembrance of that morning and 
of its exciting sport, I would plead for him that his 
name be added to the list of game fishes, as his strong 
rushes for liberty, his sharp biting and his good fighting 
on a light tackle surely make him worthy of recognition ; 
also with the hope that to my fellow sportsmen this -de- 
scription of method of capture may be of some value and 
interest and will at a future time give them pleasure in 
a trial in which I wish them all “Good luck. 

F. M. JouNson. 
Boston, Sept. 21. 


Fishing Up and Down the Potomac. 


The Seven Locks. 


A LITTLE more than a mile above where Cabin John’s 
Run enters the Potomac, two others come in opposite 
each other—Rocky Run on the Maryland side and Dead 
Run in Virginia; neither is large or long. Locks Nos. 8 
to 14 on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, which runs close 
beside the river here, are so near together that the bunch 
has been long known as the Seven Locks. Comparatively 
easy to reach, yet away from the usual run of picnics and 
what our English friends call “trippers,” this locality has 
been much fished, but like all the waters between Great 
Falls and tidewater has few record catches to its credit. 
Just why, no one seems able to guess. Perhaps the 
crowding into it of the sea’ fish which run up here in 
the spring and some of which may be found here at all 
seasons, may interfere with the spawning and rearing 
of the bass. 

From Stubblefield Falls, a mile and a half above, to the 
breaks at Cabin John’s is a long, level stretch of mostly 
deep water with muddy bottoms and rocky sides. 

A day or two since we drove up, for our first trip this 
year, most of the way in an early morning rain, but we 
had that infallible fisherman’s proverb for our consolation 
and hope: “If it rains before 7 ’twill quit before 11.” 
Besides, the weather bureau had promised fair weather 
for the next two days. As well admit here, it rained on 
us all the way home that night. 

We reached the waterside before 7 and put up at Lock 
No. 10, the usual stopping place at this point, where 
visitors are expected and cared for. It was still raining, 
but we strolled about over a bare field where the soldiers 
had camped during the Civil War, when for months the 
bulletins read: ‘All quiet on the Potomac.” 

Nothing had grown here since but ragged pines and 
vagrant weeds, and in a gravelly gulch of reddish clay one 
of the party picked up, half-buried in the sand, a gold 
dollar, dated 1862. 

It was a curious find, more likely a relic of the war than 
of any recent loss, for the little coin was no doubt more 
familiar then in this locality than it has ever been since. 

A little later the clouds cleared away and we started for 

the river. The water was very low, the cove at the mouth 
of Rocky Run, where we find Bob’s boats, is shallow, the 
rocks are many and it is a devious way the heavy punts 
must take to get to fishing water. Before we reach it we 
see breaks everywhere, principally carp, showing a great 
yellow broadside, a few bass and several %4lb. striped bass 
or rock fish, which seem to stay here all summer. At the 
first likely spot, a group of rocks out from the cove, a 
small-mouth black bass something over 1lb. snaps the No. 
4 crow fly and makes a game fight, never showing till he 
quits at the net. A little way up the river is Plummer’s 
Island, willow fringed, that feeds our hopes with promise 
of good sport, and above this a cataract from a canal 
waste that runs through Cat Hole, where the local fisher- 
men get all their minnows; here, too, we are sure to find 
plenty of fish, but, alas for human hopes, especially the 
angler’s, another shower starts, and such a rain! For an 
hour it poured and we could do nothing but sit huddled 
under a great plane tree covered with the Virginia creeper, 
wrapped in a mackintosh, and take our drenching. The 
tree was first-rate shelter until it became full and took to 
leaking, and then it was worse than the open. The 
drops which fell from it were each a spoonful, and where 
they struck the water, bubbles as large as a baseball floated 
for a few seconds, until they were exploded by, another 
drop, which left a new bubble in place of the old. 
_ At last the clouds break again, but that’s more than the 
fish do all day. A rise in the river begins to show on 
the edges; there is a yellow streak creeping down the 
Virginia shore from Difficult Run, and warned by many 
experiences that it is useless to coax the bass to the surface 
under such conditions, the rod is abandoned for the 
camera. There are a half-dozen boats out, and they do 
not turn in till 6 o'clock, but there is only one other fish 
brought in, and that too was taken with the fly. Still- 
fishers had not a fish to their credit. Our experience is 
without a break, though of course others may have fared 
differently, that swelling water sends the bass to the deeps, 
and 1'4ft. flood was on when the boats. came in. 








What can be the reason of this? The water was not 


muddy, its condition was easily 3o0in.; it may be it was 
muddy at the bottom, or that muddy water "behind was 
pushing it down, but the surface water was not yet bad. 
Whether the fish in fright hunt their holes or lose their 
appetites, or whether the fresh flood brings them slathers 
of food from the overflowed margins of the little streams, 
which is daintier than anything we offer, is one of those 
things no fellow can find out; at least we cannot. and none 
of the books we have seen tell of it. In fact, the salmon 
seems to be differently affected, for a fresh “spate” is prime 


fishing on some. salmon streams, but it is not so with bass 


in such streams and pools as we have had opportuni 
trying, and rule No. 1 in Potomac. bass fishing, ae are 
half-dozen anglers may establish a rule, is tha 

N go down, and on the first intima- 
tion of a freshet, one may as well up line and away. This, 
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of course, has reference to that part of the river above 
tidewater. 

The sunfish is not so easily frightened, and will con- 
tinue to rise as long as the water is clear enough for him 
to see a fly dropped in his lair, but he is very local in 
his habit in the up-river, not living in colonies as in the 
creek mouths of tidewater, where hundreds may be taken 
from a gravel bed. Above, a pair, at most a half-dozen, 
will be iound under a willow or near a big rock, or in a 
shallow eddy at the foot of a little fall, and they are 
as quick as the bass to seize a fly far too large for them; 
it is a matter of admiration how often they hook them- 
selves on a fly intended for a fish twenty-five times their 
size. They are mostly returned to the water, for they 
furnish lots of food for the bass, though one of our local 
fishermen cannot be persuaded they do not eat all the bass 
spawn, and it is part of his angling creed to religiously 
kill every poor sunny that comes his way. 

It is growing a matter of wonder why the rock bass 
which have been several times planted in the Potomac—and 
indeed stragglers come with nearly all consignments of 
black bass from the West—are not more in evidence. With 
a mouth as large as the small-mouth bass, and a disposi- 
tion much like the sunfish, he ought to be giving an 
account of himself. The waters of the Upper Potomac 
with its rocks and rapids would seem to be just suited for 
him, and he will prove when he comes to be to the fly- 
fisherman what the crappie is to the still-fisher—a wel- 
come addition to his preserve and his basket. Of course, 
there are exceptions to any opinion on the subject of 
fish, and just as some trout fishers despise grayling that 
St. Ambrose eulogized, so some bass fishers have nothing 
for the rock bass but dispraise. 

Rowland Robinson, who is always interesting—for he 
writes what he sees and believes, and we love these best 
even when we disagree—in Lippincott for 1882 (vol: 30, 
p. 13), writing of bass fishing, has his boatman say: 
“A cossed leetly rock bass. Put a wamm on de hook and 
ketch *im off de water,” and the author continues: “But 
the smallest minnow in the pail captures him, and the 
miserable, bony, greedy, big-mouthed, little thief is hauled 
forth without ceremony. How any one can praise him for 
anything but his moderate beauty—the only virtue he has— 
is a wonder to me. The despised sunfish is handsomer, a 
better table fish and as great a nuisance, yet nobody 
praises him.” 

What would J. Harrington Keene and Maurice Thomp- 
son et al. say to this? Both have said nice things of the 
sunfish, as have many others, and Thompson includes the 
rock bass in his praises for the pan fish and the skill which 
can take them. 

The rock bass has a good deal of mouth, but not too 
much. His active habit gives him a firm enough flesh that 
“watery” does not fairly describe, and his skeleton shows 
no more bones than the other perches and basses, so that 
“bony” fits him less aptly than it might if his shoulders 
were not broader than the average. He is a daring, 
dashing, beautiful fish with a bad eye, and is only dis- 
appointing when after a struggle that promises better 
things, he shows up at less than a pound. He does not fight 
so long as the black bass, but is very interesting while he 
lasts, at least in some waters. 

As we take our homeward way the flood is tearing down 
over the feeder dam, and from there to the foot of Little 
Falls the river is white with foam in striking contrast to 
the black waters above and below that lie dead in the 
gathering shadows of evening, the hills and the rain 
clouds. It ought to be a dismal drive for us through the 
pelting rain, but somehow is not, and one of our consola- 
tions is that a dayton is better shelter than a bicycle, of 
which there are many, whose bedraggled riders or pushers 
are pictures of misery. 

To our shame, much of our comfort in this world of 
relation comes of the knowledge that somebody is worse 
off, and so discomfort for the other fellow, of which we 
can stand a good deal, scatters a certain amount of satis- 
faction, for, unconsciously perhaps, it awakens a realiza- 
tion of our better estate. On a sunshiny day these bicyclers 
would have laughed our vehicle and gait to scorn, but this 
was not their turn to laugh. Henry TArort. 


A Sleeping Water. 


THREE men of Passaic county, all of whom have had 
considerable experience in natural history, went to Hank’s 
pond a few days ago, more for the purpose of watching 
certain phenomena there than in quest of sport. It has 
frequently been asserted that years of poverty follow 
years of plenty in-all the realms of nature, and it has 
been said of late that Hank’s pond at present constitutes 
a fine example of this. For a number of years there was 
no better fishing place in the State than Hank’s pond. 
This sheet of water is located in West Milford township, 
within haifa mile of Clinton reservoir. There are no hab- 
itations along its shores and as it is difficult of access it 
was fished very little. Its rocky bottom and bold shores 
almost preclude the possiblity of using a net. For all 
these teasons people have assumed that Hank’s pond 
ought to afford good fishing at all times. But it has 
been stated that the pond at present contains very few 
fish. For the purpose of ascertaining this fact and in- 
quiring. into its causes the visit of the three men was 
made. 

A conviction that Hank’s pond is at present nearly 
barren of fish, despite all its manifest advantages, was ar- 
rived at in short order. Methods, both sportsmanlik- 
and otherwise, were resorted to for the purpose of luring 
fish. ._The weather was all that could be desired and the 
water could. not have been in better condition; but the 
fish taken were so few that it was soon apparent that the 
truth had been told when it was said that Hank’s pond 
was barren. Even the murderous clothespin bait was re- 
sorted to and trolling it about the lake several times in 
the most alluring fashion resulted in only ‘one small bass 
being taken. 

A ‘close examination of the water showed that it con- 
tained no small fish, on which the larger feed. Drawing 
the net was productive. of bait only at the 7 end, 
near a little lagoon, and at this place the only fish of any 

“size were It was apparent that large fish had 
cooped the small fish’all in the lagoon’and were i 
on them. The cause.o! the absence of: 

ined bythe absence of food: ' 
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. latter was explained by the absence of all vegetation in 


the main part of the lake. Acres and acres of arid bot- 
tom were passed over where formerly there: was abun- 
dant vegetation; the latter had afforded food for the bait- 
fish, and with the disappearance of the plankton—by 
which is meant all the vegetable and insect life which 
supports the small fish—the bait fish had disappeared. 
The chain of facts was perfect. But what had caused the 
disappearance of the vegetation? That is more than the 
investigators could ascertain, The double curtain of 
water and mud precluded the possibility of any further 
investigation. 

The aborigines frequently referred to waters as sleep- 
ing and the term has been generally misunderstood. It 
was applied by the Indians to different waters at different 
times, and it was not a permanent appellation. They de- 
nominated waters as sleeping where fish life had become 
almost extinct. They knew that in the course of a few 
years there would be a change and consequently they be- 
lieved that the water was merely sleeping in order to 
gain rest. Hank’s pond will probably awake some of 
these days; the vegetation will re-appear and then in the 
natural course of events the larger fish will be found 
there again. 

Persons who are in the habit of roaming about Passaic 
county and skimming the open book of nature have re- 
marked that Hank’s pond has not “purged” or “worked” 
for some time. The process denominated as either purg- 
ing or working is a phenomenon noticeable in all waters 
which sustain fish life. It is generally presumed that the 
process means the throwing off of objectionable vegetable 
matter by the water, but it is far from being anything of 
the kind. On the bottom of most waters there grow a 
number of so-called weeds, merely vegetable productions 
which require both earth and water in plenty to make 


them thrive. This vegetation ripens every year, and when ' 


it does so its upper part separates from the lower and 
the upper ascends to the surface of the water. In this 
upper part are to be found the seeds, and these are ripened 
by the sun. Some of these seeds and their pods are green, 
others white; the former predominate. This process of 
ripening the seeds is known as purging or working. The 
seeds when they are ripe fall to the bottom and bring 
forth new vegetation the following year. This vegeta- 
tion and the numerous forms of insect life on it form the 
food for the small shellfish and other fish on which the 
larger fish feed. Consequently it will be seen that the 
process known as working and falsely denominated as 
purging is absolutely necessary to the well-being of every 
sheet of water. Because of the lack of vegetation and its 
consequent working, Hank’s pond is not a good pond at 
present; it is only sleeping. however.—Chas. A. Shriner 
in Paterson (N. J.) Chronicle. 
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San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Mepat Contests, Series 1809.—Contest No. 12, held at 
Stow Lake, Sept. 16 and 17. Wind, S.W., light. Weather, 
foggy, warm. 


FIRST DAY, SEPT. 16. 


Event Event 
No. 1, No. ?, 
Distance, Accuracy, 

Feet Per cent. 


73 4-12 
95 


96 4-12 
92 8-12 
91 8-12 
93 4-12 


Event 
No. 4, 


Lure 
Net¢ Castingt 
7911-12 642-5 
7 93 


79 
81 1-12 8&7 
8% 612... 


————Event No. 3,———— 
Delicacy. 
Acc # 


Del. # 
908-12 9 2-12 
88 
94 8-12 


Battu 

Rrotherton ....117 
Edwards 

Everett 

Golcher 

Lovett ........ 2 
Mansfield .... 


70 

67 612 

76 8-12 

80 10-12 
72 6-12 

- 4-12 76 8-12 

1 


a 9% 4- 80 10-12 
8& 4-12 9 7 $-12 
98 vis) 

92 4-12 


R 
ot 
_ 
ww 


s 
‘i 
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SECOND 
91 8-12 
91 8-12 
95 8-12 


Rattu 
Brotherton ... 
Everett 
Golcher 
Haight .. 
Huvek .. 
Klein .... 
Lovett .. 
Mansfield 
Muller .. 
Reed .... 
‘Turner 
Young 
Walker 


2-12 
8-12 


2e8a 


1-12 


6-12 
1-12 
5-12 


8145 
59 1-5 
3-12 


11-12 68 3-5 
es 621-5 


Judges—Muller, Golcher, Everett, Brotherton, 
Mansfield. Clerk—Walker. 


Re-entry days—Sept. 30, Oct. 1, Oct. 7, Oct. 8. 


LASRRRSS: 


Referee 


Angling in Lapland. 


ENTHUSIASTS in the gentle art of angling will be in- 


- terested in the records of a recent éxpeédition to Lap- 


land. It.is an uncomfortable and expensive voyage, and 
the entire absence of any proper food in the country 
renders it necessary to take everything which the ordi- 
nary civilized being may requite. But in these days of 


condensed nourishment of all kinds that is not a very. 


formidable matter. On arriving at their destination the 
party of two rods and their followers found the river 
frozen so that they had to sit down patiently on the banks 
and wait for a thaw. When that came there was too 
much water, and fishing was an impossibility. But “tout 
vient a qui sait attendre.” and when the river got into 
condition they had grand sport. They fished for eleven 
days, and during that time the two rods got a total of 
282 salmon and 155 grilse, in all weighing nearly 5,000lbs. 
The best day’s catch for one rod was thirty-three salmon 
and twenty-two grilse, weighing 553lbs. in all. i 
ing in those quarters is not all violets. Last yéar, for 
instance, the party took out some sheep, so-as to be sure 
of fresh meat. Those gentle creatures*were all de- 
voured by wolves, so this year no live stock was taken. 
Friends sugeested that such a course 


- the wolves would be sure to be waiting 
an 


in the hope of a good feed, and failing sheep” 
go for the rods. However, their en : 
tite did not go so far as that, and 


‘happy in their: catch of _5,000lbs. weight 


days.—Tamdon ‘Telegraph. 


‘[Serr. 30, 1899. 


Santa Catalina Tuna Club. 


Tue Tuna Club has decided that the great interest 
shown in the: recent tournament of the club justifies 
another in 1900. A large committee has been appointed, 
represented by members in Pasadena, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
land, New York and San Francisco. The tournament 
will extend from the beginning of the white sea bass sea- 
son, May 1, to Sept. 1, and to have the annual banquet 
on Aug. 15. The following cups and medals will be fished 
for: The Tuna Club cup, held by C. F. Holder, 1808, 
183lb. fish, and by Col. C. P. Morehouse, in 1899, 251]b. 
fish. The Tufts-Lyon Company cup for black sea bass, 
held in 1898 by F. V. Rider, 327lbs., and in 1899 by T. S. 
Manning, 330lbs. The Van Nuys cup for largest yellow- 
tail, F. V. Rider, 1899. The Tuna Club gold medal, for 
largest tuna, C. F. Holder, 1898, 183lbs.; C. P. More- 
house, 1899, 251lbs. The Rider-Macomber medal, for 
largest black sea bass, F. V. Rider, 1808, 327lbs.; T. S. 
Manning, 1899, 330lbs. The John F. Francis medal for 
largest yellowtail of the season, F. S. Garrish, 37lbs. Be- 
sides these there will be handsome rods, reels, gaffs, etc.. 
all intended and devised to induce the anglers of the worid 
to fish scientifically and use rod and reel. 

New officers elected are: E. L. Doran, Vice-President ; 
F. V. Rider, Secretary, and T. S. Manning, Franklin S. 
Schenck, C. P. Morehouse, R. A. Eddy, F. V. Rider, 
Charles F. Holder, Dr. H. K. Macomber, directors. 


The King of the River. 


[M. O. Lownsdale in Portland Oregonian.] 


The ramping of waves o’er the glinting bar, 
The champing of bits in the leaping tide, 
The crool of the sea as, in wild devoir, 
He drools o’er the lip of his river bride, 
Call in the white heroes—call in—call on— 
Call in spectral forms, in resplendent guise; 
And up the foam-rift, till his quest be won, 
The glittering king of the river plies. 


The fast-running tide sweeps the phantom schools, 
In scurrying lilt, thro’ the river’s port. 
They glide into deep, opalescent pools, 
Where militant knights, holding regal court, 
Snatch life from the loveliness they behold; 
And racing away from the hoarse sea-cries, 
On Love's fretful pilgrimage, lo! the bold 
Impetuous king of the river flies. 


He leads a fair queen up the vine-clad runs, 
Thro’ cafions, o’er shallows, ’mid clkweed dank, 
Where bear idly wallow, ’neath languid suns, 
And flitting mergansers, from oziers rank, 
Fling stridulous shrieks to the ech’ing firs, 
Past crag and past scaur, ever on he flies; 
Dim, perilous sluice-ways, thro’ riven spurs, 
The silver-mailed king of the stream defies. 


In vain all the lures of the rustic churl; 
In vain will the sweets of the morn beguile; 
A myriad midges unheeded whirl 
And dip to the wave in enticing wile, 
When drowsily day, o’er the brawling bars 
And ripples, reels faint and forsakes the skies, 
Then Dian may see and the argent stars 
The radiant king of the river rise. 


Then sibilant larches, august of mien, 
Breathe tremulant welcome, as west winds blow; 
Breathe welcome and warning to king and queen— 
“Beware, river lovers, of the firefly’s glow!” 
The ruffle of brake where the shy deer clings, 
As herons and low-swooping eagles rise, 
The fish-hawk aloft, flapping sunlit wings, 
The vigilant king of the river spies. 


He loiters where amnian sprites wage war 
And, rioting wild over velvet meads, 
Spring forth at new gorges and shout afar, 
“All hail, Rainbow King! Rainbow Queen, Love speeds!” 
But upward, still upward, the phantom holds; 
And onward, still onward, with eager eyes, 
Until his fair vision, of love unfolds, 
The siren-led king of the river hies. 


Just out of the swirl of the veering stream, 
In niches encaverned ’neath moss-fringed shelves, 
Like gossamer floating in idle dream, 
In weirdest haunt hewn by the river-elves, 
A castle of crystal, whose turrets old 
And battlements rugged like outworks rise, 
In vesture of brilliants, of azure and gold, 
The indolent king of the river lies. 


He rides at his ease, while his lang’rous mate 
Swings heavily down to the podl’s low marge; 
And faint from their far run, in listless state, 
They dream o’er that desperate passion-charge. ~ 
White pines and red maples swoon low—swoon wide— 
To veil the blue cheek and the Naiad eyes 
So witchingly limned in the restless tide, 
These palpitant chiefs of the river prize. 


A dainty creation of gentle art 
O’er royalty wantonly spreads her charms, 
An iridal gleam! A mad thrill! A start! 
He surges away, flashing dull alarms, 
And strains at the rein like a wheeling steed, 
Contemptuous, grim, with defiant eyes, 
For Telephus’ arm, Atalanta’s speed, 
The shimmering king of the river sighs. 


He flaunts from the pool like a flying lance- 
He spurns the rude steel in his armored guard— 
A plunge! a wild’ reel! to his queen a glance! 
A sweep of the net! and he stains the sward, 
For goals may be won, yet Love glides away. 
Sweet queen, hearken not to his life’s faint sighs! 
A gurgie! a quiver! Alas the day! 
The masterful king of the river dies. 


; Female Nimrods. 
wife of the Lord Chamberlain, is one of the 
ofa eaiesy ol female which includes Lady 
‘down : ing ton the Daghca of stag as 
pn Australia she ed te practice 





Suet. 30, 1899.) 


The Bennel. 
Fixtures, 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Oct. 24.—Dallas, Tex.—Texas Kennei Club’s second ual 
bench show. Sydney Smith, Sec'y — 
Oct. 3-6.—Dan » Conn.—Danb Agricultural Society’s eight- 
eenth annual show. G. M. Rundle, Sec’y. 
Oct. 10-18—Providence, R. 1.—Rhode Island State Fair Asso- 
“Nor, 1818 Philsdelphis Pa.—The Philadelphia D. 
ov. —Philadelphi 'a.—The i i Sh A 
—. a — begch ar. Marcel A Viti ec” r = 
ov. ec, 1—New York.—American Pet lub how. 
S. C. Hodge, Supt. , Loa 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Oct. 23.—National Beagle Club’s tenth annual trials. G, Mifflin 
Wharton, Sec’y, 
Oct, 25.—Hampton, Conn.—Connecticut field trials. John E. 
Bassett, Sec’y, New Haven. 
Oct. sreene Co., Pa.—The Monongahela Valley Game and 
Fish Protective Association’s fifth annual field trial. A. C. Peter- 


son Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Washington C. H., O.—Ohio Field Trial Club’s trials. 
C. E. Baughn, Sec’y. 

Nov. 8-9.—Lakeview, Mich.—Michigan Field Trial« “ssociation’s 
second annual trials. E. Rice, Sec’y. 

Nov. 12.—Bicknell (et tasepanoont Field Trial Clui’s first 
annual trials. George D. Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Nov. 14.—Chatham, Ont.—International Field ’¢ral Club’s tenth 
annual trials. W. B. Wells, Hon. Sec’y. 

Nov. 14-17.—Carmichaels, ie Canara Beagle Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. J. W. Simpson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 17.—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Tnul Club’s twenty- 
first annual trials. Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 21.—Lawrenceville, Lll.—Illinois Field Trial Association’s 
inaugural trials. O. W. Ferguson, Loe t S 

Nov. 28.— , Mo.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials. 
Thos. Sturges, Sec’y. wii 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Tria! Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Tria! Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 





American Kennel Club Meeting. 


THE regular quarterly meeting of the American Kennel 
Club was held at the club’s offices, 55 Liberty street, New 
York, on Thursday, Sept. 21. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, vice-president and president of the associate mem- 
bers, Mr. A. P. Vredenburgh was elected chairman. 
There were present: Associate members—A. C. Wilmer- 
ding and H. K. Bloodgood; American Pet Dog Club, S. C. 
Hodge; American Fox Terrier Club, H. H. Hunnewelil, 
Jr.; American Dachshund Club, Dr. C. Motschenbacher ; 
Boston Terrier Club, C. F. Clarkson; Butterfly Bench 
Show Association, Dr. E. Waters; Cleveland K. C., C. 
M. Munhall; Collie Club of America, Jas. Watson; 
M. A. A. C. Rod and Gun Club, Wm. F. Hobbie; 
Metropolitan K. C., Jas. Mortimer; Pacific Mastiff Club, 
S. S. Mastick; Philadelphia Dog Show Association, L. A. 
Biddle; San Francisco K. C., C. B. Knocker; American 
Spaniel Club, M. A. Viti; Pointer Club of America, Geo. 
Jarvis. 

The Vermont K. C., of Rutland, Vt., and the Georgia 
State Agricultural Society were duly admitted to mem- 
bership. The credentials of Louis A. Biddle, filed by the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association, and Col. J. Ruppert, 
Jr.. from the St. Bernard Club of America, were approved 
and accepted. 

The secretary's report showed that there had been re- 
ceived two applications for admission to membership; the 
credentials from one club of a delegate to the A. K. C.; 
the applications for the registration of nine kennel names; 
requests for the transfer of two kennel names; appeals 
from J. R. Thompson, Vassar, Mich., and J. Fred Rom- 
mell, Chicago, Ill., for reinstatement. 

He reported the following cases now pending before the 
executive board: T. A. Howard vs. Geo. W. Clayton; 
A. H. Nelson vs, D, E. Rose; H. T. Cousins vs. W. S. 
McClintock; A. K. C. vs. G. H. Blackman; A. K. C. vs. 
Geo. S. Thomas; A. K. C. vs. G. N. Phelps. 

Fred P. Kirby, as agent for Walter D. Griscom, has 
filed a complaint to the effect that the National Greyhound 
Club has failed to pay to him the medals won by his dogs 
at the Westminster kK. C. show in 1898 and 1899. The 
rules hold the National Greyhound Club responsible for 
~ former and the Westwinster K. C. responsible for the 
atter. 


sideration later. 


The treasurer’s report showed the following conditions 
‘of the club’s finances: 


; The secretary's report was accepted and filed for con- 


Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1899................ $5,411.73 
Receipts from Jan. 1 to date.................. 7,011.43 
° $13,023.16 
Disbursements since Jan. 1................+.+ $7,520.68 
$5.493. 48 


The report of the executive board was accepted, as pub- 
lished in the June Gazette. 

The Pacific advisory board reported that they had held 
a meeting on Aug. 1, at San Francisco, there being present 
Messrs. De Ruyter, chairman; Carlton and Norman. The 
committee nominated Dr. E. N. Lowry to the A. K. C. 
for membership in the P. A. C., vice G. W. N. Grey, re- 
signed. It was resolved that the membership of the com- 
mittee be reduced to five, in view of the difficulty of 
assembling a quorum. The resignations of Dr. W. R. 
Cluness and C. A. Haight were accepted., The report was 
accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Viti, of the Stud Book committee, reported that 
Mr. Schellhass, secretary of the committee, was suddenly 
taken ill on the morning of the meeting, and the report of 
the committee could not be read, as Mr. Schellhass had 
the papers. Mr. Viti reported on such business as he 
could oak recollection. He reported that the committee 
had passed upon the list of prefixes, that it had sustained 
Mr. Blossom in his protest against the registration of a 
Gordon setter pup, applied for by Mr. Reynolds, which 
Mr. Blossom claimed as his property by the terms of the 
nega Santi act. 

The following kennel names were granted; Endcliffe, 
Go S. Thomas; Falmouth, % P. Duval; Hastings, A. 


Cone Hazelhurst, J. X. Santree; International, 
_N. No..T..D. M. Cardeza; Niola, E. 
i heme: North ork, R. T. Judd; tl, Park, 


ve 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


H. C. Winther; Rock Ridge, W. G. Rockefeller; West- 
chester, J. A. Montgomery. The report was accepted and 
placed on file. 

The disqualification. of J. Fred Rommel, of Chicago, 
was removed. It was voted to suspend the officers of the 
National Greyhound Club until the medals were paid to 
Mr. Walter B. Griscom. The request of the Harvard 
College Library for a complete set of the Stud Book was 
granted. 

The following are the amended rules proposed by the 
committee on rules, and accepted after a long and very 
full discussion. 

Rule IJ.—Every dog shown under these rules must 
either be registered or listed with the American Kennel 
Club previous to being exhibited. 

Rule V.—Striking out the words “together with a list 
of all prizes won by the dog” and adding a new paragraph 
“The name of a registered dog cannot be changed after 
having been published in the Stud Book.” 


Classes. 


1. The puppy class shall be for all dogs over six 
months and under twelve months of age, and no entry 
can be made of one under six months or whose date of 
birth, breeder, sire and dam are unknown. 

3. The limit class shall be for all dogs never having 
won four first prizes in said class at any recognized 
show, but no dog having acquired the title of champion 
shall be eligible to this class. 

5. The winners’ class shall be open only to the winners 
of first prizes at any show giving at least three of the 
before-mentioned classes, one of which must be the open 
class, and the winner of ten points in this class will 
thereby become a champion of record, be so registered by 
the American Kennel Club upon the application, and. if 
registered in the Stud Book will be entitled to an Amer- 
ican Kennel Club champion medal. Before awarding “re- 
serve” in this class, the dog or dogs having been placed 
second to the winner on any of the regular classes must 
be brought before the judge for competition with the re- 
maining dogs in said winners’ class. No class winner can 
be withdrawn, or withheld from competition in the win- 
ners’ class, and no entry fee shall be charged for said 
competition in this class. A dog that prior to Dec. 31, 
1899, has won once in the winners’ class shall qualify as a 
champion by two additional wins, and a dog that has won 
twice qualifies with one win in any winners’ class. The 
winners’ class can be divided by sex, provided the required 
three classes announced in the premium list are also 
divided by sex. 


Cancellation for Violation of Rules. 


When a puppy is entered, being under six months of 
age, or his date of birth, breeder, sire and dam unknown. 

When a dog is entered in the limit class, having 
previously won four or more first prizes in said class. 

When a dog has been improperly transferred by the 
show officials. 


Rules Governing Clubs. 


IX. No entry shall be accepted of any puppy under six 
months of age, or marked “date of birth, breeder, sire and 
dam unknown.” either for competition or exhibition. 

X. Striking out the first paragraph. 

XI. Striking out the words, “together with a cop} o1 
the dog show rules and such other regulations as were 
announced in the premium list.” 


Penalties for Violations. 


For accepting entries for puppy classes under six 
months of age, or marked “date of birth, breeder, sire and 
dam unknown,” $5. 

For failure to file with the American Kennel Club a 
marked catalogue certified to by the secretary or superin- 
tendent, making a return of all listings and fees for same 
within seven days after the closing of the show, $1. 

XVII. Adding: the words “governing clubs holding 
shows.” 

Sec. 4. Striking out the words “executive committee” 
and substituting the word “association.” 


Adoption of New Rules, 


Puppies may be permanently removed from a show at 
any time after their classes have been judged, whatever 
those classes may be, provided, however, that puppies 
may be so removed only after the close of show in any 
evening. 

A dog which has won a championship at a show under 
English Kennel Club rules cannot be exhibited in the 
novice class. 


Standing Resolutions. 


The following scale of points was adopted to regulate 
the values of winners’ classes at A. K. C. shows; all shows 
to be rated upon the actual number of dogs entered, not 
including local classes: 1,250 dogs or over, 5 points; 
750 dogs and under 1,250, 4 points; 500 dogs and under 
750, 3 points; 250 dogs and under 500, 2 points; under 
250 dogs, 1 point. 


On the Pacific Coast. 


Four hundreds dogs or over, 5 points; 250 dogs and un- 
der 400, 3 points; under 250 dogs, 1 point. 

Specialty clubs holding shows confined to their own 
breed, 4 points. 

New clubs holding inaugural shows, having no previous 
record, shall be rated 1 point as a minimum. 

The secretary shall publish in the Gazette for December 
of each year the ratings of shows for the following 
year. 

The report of the committee on rules proposing an 
amendment to compel superintendents of shows to bench 
all dogs of a breed together failed to pass. 

On motoin of Mr. Mortimer it was resolved to create a 
winners’ class for cocker spaniels other than black, to 
take effect after Jan->-r, 1900. 

Dr. Foote’s motion to refer to the committee on rules 
the matter of bench show committees offering money to 
.exhibitors to induce them to show their dogs was car- 
ried, also Dr. Motchenbacher’s, to provide two winners’ 
classes for dachshunde, one for black and tans arid 
another for any other class. 

Dr. Foote’s motion that a dog acquiring the title of 
champion shall be entered with that title on the entry 
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and that it shall so appear in the catalogue was referred 
to‘the committee on rules, ; 
Dr. Foote’s motion that the matter ‘of division of wiu- 
ners’ classes be referred to a committee of three to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman was carried. 
It was declared that the rules amended at the meeting 
shall go into effect on Jan. 1, 1900. 


Facts and Fallacies About Dogs. 


ALTHOUGH the dog is very much legislated for nowadays 
and is generally kept under surroundings far different 
irom those of a hundred years ago, he is undoubtedly 
better for the care bestowed upon him and the interest 
taken in his behalf. He is seldom treated badly now. 
though our .police court reports every now and then go 
to prove that cases of cruelty to dogs are not altogether 
unknown. In most cases, however, the punishment dealt 
upon the offender is sufficiently stern to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the offense. The “gentleman” who the other day 
kicked an unoffending three months old puppy and broke 
its thigh was justly sentenced to three weeks’ hard labor; 
he ultimately gave notice of appeal, and even if suc- 
cessful in having his punishment mitigated to a fine will 
have received a shock which must be a lesson to him. 
And all our tendencies toward the dog have of recent 
years been to behave to him more kindly than was our 
wont. An old wooden cask turned on end and placed 
in the back yard was once good enough for his dormitory; 
now he must have a properly constructed kennel, with 
wooden floors and benching, a corrugated iron roof, and 
all other appliances for his comfort. That is, if he is 
not even more cozily kept in the house or in the empty 
stall next the pony in the stable. 

With the increased and still increasing value of the dog, 
more is known about him in every way; his health is a 
matter of consideration, and when he seems out of sorts 
a veterinary surgeon is called in, or his owner in vther 
ways seeks to have his favorite made well. Then most 
of the idiotic fallacies with regard to him have gradually 
been removed. The man of average intelligence does 
not believe that the shortening of his dog’s tail gives 
increased strength to the back and loins; nor does he 
consider that a similar operation, by which a sinew is 
drawn out from the stern and called “worming,” is a 
specific against distemper and rabies. But such ideas 
were quite recently prevalent among numbers of people. 
Some believed that the tail of the male pug was curled 
over the right or left side of the back, as the case might 
be, while the caudal appendage of the female was always 
carried on the opposite side, and so the sex might be 
determined by the carriage of the stern. The choicest 
puppy of the newly born litter could always be told by 
holding the little creature up by the tail. The best was 
supposed to stretch its legs in a peculiar way, and not 
to cry out, while the worst of the lot would just yell, and 
do nothing else. Then other clever dog fanciers would 
select as the most valuable puppy that which the dam 
was fondest of. To prove this the youngsters were taken 
irom their beds and piaced in another part of the room; 
then the dam was let go, and her favorite and therefore 
the best (?) puppy was that which she first took up in 
her mouth and returned to its old bed. Other fallacious 
ideas were that the puppy earliest born was the best, and 
that the one which first opened its eyes would be the 
champion, and so on, and so on. In my young days tix 
terrier which had not a black roof to its mouth was sup 
posed to be of plebeian parentage and ill-bred, while a 
similar slur was cast upon that which had dew claws 
on its hindlegs. A truly pedigreed water spaniel was 
thought only to be perfect when its toes were joined by 
a web like that of a duck or other.water fowl, but whether 
this was a local or general idea I can scarcely tell. Some 
thirty years ago I was the owner of an old-fashioned. 
intelligent-looking liver-colored spaniel—not a show dog, 
but a worker, and as sensible and clever as they could be 
made. Dash was following at my heels one day, when a 
tine old fellow—a good sportsman in his day—came up 
to me. He was nearly ninety at that time, and died just 
after, “Eh, Mr. L!” he said, “you’ve a grand auld dog 
thear; I’ll be bound it’s web-footed. My father had yan 
just like it, and his was!” The poor man seemed quite 
disappointed when Dash’s feet were examined and found 
to be exactly like those of any ordinary dog. But I 
could not persuade him that no strain or variety of the 
dog, spaniel or otherwise, had “webbed feet.”. A much 
more modern fad was that all St. Bernards should have 
double dew claws on both their hindlegs, it being con- 
sidered by some persons that these deformities or ex- 
crescences—they are both—prevent the great dog from 
sinking in the snow when searching for lost travelers on 
the mountains of Switzerland. This idea, I fancy, is even 
still in vogue, and I know that in the earlier tabulated 
descriptions of the St. Bernard from five to ten points 
were allowed for dew claws on the hindlegs. Instead of 
being useful to these dogs when engaged in their errands 
oi mercy, a more common-sense idea is that they are 
much in the way. In the earlier days of the popularity 
of the St. Bernard it was always interesting to observe 
the judge “looking for dew claws,” and it need scarcely 
be said here that the exhibitor who had a dog which 
possessed them considered they were much in the dog’s 
favor, while the owner whose dog did not bear the ex- 
crescences believed they were deformities and his oppo- 
nent should be handicapped accordingly. Wiser counsels 
now prevail, and our St. Bernard club of to-day does not 
allow points for dew claws. And why at a time when 
such things were believed to be a sign of bad breeding 
in other dogs it should have been considered consistent 
with purity and blue blood in the St. Bernard is more 
than any one can understand. 

For what réason the ears of pug and Dalmatian dogs 
were cropped in the old days is not quite apparent, 
though, with regard to the former, it has been said that 
the operation was performed for appearance alone, viz., 
to make the head seem more like a clenched fist than 
would ‘be the case when the ears were on. The operation 
was conducive to deafness, and certainly did not add to 
the beauty of the creatures. Possibly the Dalmatian was 
originally deprived of his ears to make him match cer- 
tain of his master’s. carriage horses, which at one period 
were. by the edicts of cruel fashion, treated in a similar 
manny. The barbarity of either custom need scarcely be 
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dilated upon here, and in the case of the dog cannot have 
led to anything but mischievous results, for, running at 
the horse’s heels under his master’s carriage, he could 
not avoid having mud and filth splashed or kicked int» 
his ears, which would engender disease and deafness. 
Possibiy the latter may account for the fallacy that the 
Dalmatian was one of the most stupid of the canine race 
—he was often very hard of hearing. That tnese dogs 
were originally cropped to prevent them having canker 
in the ear, as has been suggested, is one of the most 
grievious fallacies. Canker is internal, and more likely 
to appear in a dog with cropped ears than not; but of 
course the ears being cropped there can be no outer 
sores which are produced “ shaking the head, and so 
flapping the ears and by scratching with the hindfeet. 
Bull terriers were doubtless cropped because in fighting 
dogs, which they originally were, the removal of the ears 
prevented an antagonist seizing them and thereby at- 
tacking a vulnerable part. When the show dog was made 
distinct from the fighting dog, a so-called “fashionable 
crop” was introduced to the former, the ears being in 
part cut off and treated “artificially and skillfully” to 
make them stand smartly erect—almost like a blunted 
needle at the point. A similar operation was performed 
on Black and Tan, or Manchester, terriers, upon English 
white terriers, and to a less extent upon Yorkshire ter- 
riers and upon Irish terriers. This barbarity continued 
in operation until quite recently (in 1895), when, follow- 
ing a conviction for cropping, the Kennel Club suddenly 
came to the conclusion—which the Irish Terrier Club 
had, to its credit, done years before—that the operation 
was useless and cruel, and they framed a rule which has 
led to its discontinuance. No greater fallacy ever ex- 
isted than the belief that cropping the ears of dogs was to 
their advantage, either as a beauty mark or as a pre- 
ventive of disease. The poor shepherd or farmer genera- 
tions ago had some excuse for shortening the tail of the 
dog which assisted him with his flocks and herds, for by 
so doing he became exémpt from taxation, so far as that 
identical animal was concerned. Hence we have a reason 
for the once common name of “cur” as applied to the 
sheepdog—a corruption of the word curtail, which in this 
connection “is a dog lawed or mutilated according to the 
Forest Laws, and is therefore prevented from coursing.” 
Maybe therefrom we have the origin of the still ex- 
istent docking of our terriers—not to keep them from 
coursing, for when used for this purpose their tails are 
left entire—but the countryman tried to escape the 
stringent tax by operating upon the dog which he kept 
to keep down vermin in a similar manner to that he em- 
ployed upon his shepherd’s dog. Perhaps some day 
our humanitarians will succeed in causing a general dis- 
continuance even of this custom, which, though compara- 
tively painless when performed in the right way and at 
the proper time, has been ruled to be illegal. 

There are other silly notions as to dogs, notably where 
their howling is believed to be prophetic of death in the 
family to which the dog belongs. Then it must not be 
forgotten that until very lately it was commonly believed 
that dogs were more liable to madness at a certain 
period of the year than at any other. This was sup- 
posed to be between the end of July and September, 
when Sirius, the dog star, rises and sets with the sun. 
These were the so-called “dog days,” when local rtag- 
nates who considered the canine breed obnoxious would 
order a muzzling order within their jurisdiction until 
the supposed dangerous period had passed by. Such mat- 
etrs are, however, better ordained to-day, for the muz- 
zling of dogs is only ordered when a case of madness has 
been known to occur, and instead of being discontinued 
by a certain sign in the constellation, is not withdrawn 
until all danger of the spread of the disease has passed 
away.—London Field. 


Bachting. 
Fixtures. 


SEPTEMBER. 


27. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. : 
$0. Corinthian, knockabout, Essington, Delaware River. 


OCTOBER. 
3-5-7. New York, America Cup matches, Sandy Hook. 


THE qiiestion of properly patrolling the course for the 
America-Cup races was the subject of a meeting of the 
Cabinet at the White House on Sept. 20. President Mc- 
Kinley was in conference with Acting Secretary of the 
Navy Allen, Acting Secretary of the Treasury Spaulding 
and Secretary of War Root. A fleet of torpedo boats and 
revenue cutters, under the command of Capt. R. D. 
Evans, U. S. 'N., will be detailed to patrol the course. 

An indefinite rumor is current to the effect that Mr. 
Iselin and Sir Thomas Lipton have agreed, in the event of 
any interference, to start the race at some unknown time 
very early in the morning. 


DurinG the past weck Columbia has been at Bristol 
trying different sails, under way whenever necessary, and 
receiving the final preparations. On Saturday she left for 
New Rochelle, arriving on Monday in tow of her tender. 
It is stated positively by various authorities that she will 
haul out on the Bristol railway for cleaning; that she will 
go into one of the drydocks at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
on Thursday. and also that she will, on the same day, be 
docked with Shamrock at the Erie Basin Drydock, South 
Brooklyn. The first report is plainly incorrect, but up 
to the time of going to press on Tuesday it is uncertain 
which of the Brooklyn docks will be honored by her. 

Mr. Will Fite was at the Erie Basin on Monday for 
several -hours, and Shamrock will certainly be docked 
there on Thursday morning. It is stated that no attempt 
will be made to exclude the public. 

On Sept. 24 Defender was placed out of commission at 
City Island....She. left New London at 6:30 A. M. that 
day, and anchored off City Island before 1 P..M.. her 
time for the eighty-four nautical miles being 6h. 30m., or a 
speed of-thirteen knots. 


Virginia, steam yacht. designed by G. L. Watson for 
Isaac Stern. of New York. was launched at the Rath 
Tron Works, Bath, "Me:, ory Sept. 19, - 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


The Coursettfortithes;Cup Races. 


Next week, for a few brief days, the great affairs of 
the world will be set aside and sport will reign supreme; 


the “Ramapo Steal,” the Presidential nominations for - 


1900, Captain Dreyfus and Jules Guerin, Oom Paul and 
the Uitlanders, and even Admiral Dewey, will be for- 
gotten; and for the moment the attention of a great 
part of the world will be concentrated on the attempt of 
Sir Thomas J. Lipton to “lift” the America Cup. 

The locality of this contest is practically the same as 
that of all previous races for the Cup as an international 
trophy, the waters about Sandy Hook and the Port of 
New York; but in every contest from 1870 to and in- 
cluding 1887 at least one race has been sailed over the 
inside course of the New York Y. C., of which the Sandy 
Hook Lightship is the outer mark, the inner being above 
the Narrows near the city; this year, as in 1893 and 1895, 
the course will be wholly outside Sandy Hook and on the 
open sea. The terms of the match call for courses of 
thirty nautical miles each, the first to be to windward if 
possible; if not, to leeward, a distance of fifteen miles and 
return; the second to be a triangle of ten miles to a side, 
the first leg to windward if possible. The accompanying 
chart shows the courses that can be laid out from the 
starting point, the Sandy Hook Lightship. 

As the story of the races will be read by many who 
have never visited the beautiful harbor of New York, it 
may be well to give some details of the locality. 

The city of New York is located at the joining of the 
Hudson or North River, and the short channel connecting 
New York Bay and Long Island Sound, and known as the 
East River. Until two years ago the city included prac- 
tically only the long, narrow peninsula between these 
two rivers, but now it includes Brooklyn, Staten Island 
and even the shore of the Sound to the north as far as 
City Island, the well-known yacht station. The extreme 
lower end of the peninsula of New York, known as the 
Battery, marks the northern limit of the Upper Bay, and 
just six miles south of the Battery is the strait known as 
the Narrows, barely seven-eighths of a mile wide, between 
Fort Hamilton, on the Brooklyn shore, to the east, and 
Fort Wadsworth, on Staten Island, to the west. Be- 
tween the Narrows and Sandy Hook is the Lower Bay, 
roughly about twelve miles by seven in extent, cut off 
from the sea by extensive sand shoals. Through Raritan 
Bay on the west the Raritan River enters, and through 
Sandy Hook Bay on the south the Shrewsbury and 
Navesink rivers. Much of the Lower Bay is very 
shoal, though the main channels are deep. 

From the Narrows there are three ways to the open 
sea, first by the East Channel, now very little used, but 
which it is proposed to dredge in the course of the next 
two or three years to a depth which will make it the main 
approach to the city. Next, to the west, is the Swash 
Channel, used by all small vessels and the river and 
coasting steamers, the quickest and most direct way from 
the Battery to the lightship. Still further to the west is 
the Main Channel, now barely deep enough for the largest 
of the Atlantic liners, and with a sharp elbow, the South- 
west Spit, for them to turn as best they may. The Main 
and Swash channels practically cross just off the point of 
Sandy Hook, the former continuing with a slight bend to 
the south, under the name of the Gedney Channel, and the 
latter, in a straight line, forming the South Channel. The 
Sandy Hook Lightship lies in the axis of the Gedney 
Channel, and four and three-quarter miles distance from 
the entrance buoy, while it is seven and one-half miles 
from the point of Sandy Hook. The Scotland Lightship, 
named from the wreck of the liner Scotland, over which 
it was located many ‘years ago, lies in the axis of the 
South Channel, one mile from the entrance buoy and two 
and one-half miles from the Gedney Channel buoy. The 
Scotland Lightship is four miles from the point of the 
Hook, and two and three-quarter miles from the shore at 
the nearest point; the Sandy Hook Lightship is distant 
four and one-eighth miles from the Scotland, the bearing 
being W.S.W.15-16W. The distance from the Battery to 
the Sandy Hook Lightship by the Main Channel is twen- 
ty-four miles, and by the Swash Channel twenty-one and 
one-quarter miles. 

The steamers which follow the races start from one to 
two miles above the Battery, on the North or East river, 
which distance must be added to these just given. Pier 1, 
North River, from which the New York Y. C. and various 
other steamers start, or where they stop for psssengers, is 
practically at the Battery. All the smaller steamers follow 
the shorter way through the Swash Channel out and 
in, regardless of tide, but some of' the largest will have 
to take the longer way, by the Main Channel. With a 
start off the Sandy Hook Lightship at 11 A. M..,. it will 
be necessary to leave the city but little after 9 o’clock, in 
order to be at the line in season to obtain a place in the 
big fleet, and to observe the canvasing of the two yachts, 
the course signals, etc., so as to understand fully the 
mencuvering for the start. It has been frequently the 
case in the past that even steamers managed by the yacht 
clubs have been so delayed in leaving their pier that they 
have entirely missed the start of the race. On some of 
the public eats it is the custom fo wait as long as 
possible, putting back to the pier after starting, and re- 
sorting to other similar tricks to catch the dollars of a 
few tardy ones who have missed the more punctual 
boats, so that those on board who may have been at the 
pier by 9 o’clock go down the Bay finally at the tail of 
the Heet, and arrive at the line after the yachts have 
started. A similar trick of waiting for a few more has 
been worked in the case of boats advertised to start at 
noon or 1 o'clock, for the convenience of those unable to 
get away from business for the entire day, but who de- 
sire to see the finish. By this system of delay the steamer 
is held so longthat the fleet is returning after the race 
before she passed the Hook. It is well to remember that 
after the fare, of from $3 to $6, is once paid at the pier 
on boarding a steamer, the passenger has practically no 
redress if the steamer men are disposed to act dis- 
honestly. 

The waters outside Sandy Hook are admirably adapted 
for racing courses, being deep, comparatively free from cur- 
rents, with a mean rise and fall of tide of but 4.70ft. The 
courses are almost entirely outside the ten-fathom curve, 
the depth varving from twelve to thirty fathoms, with no 
sandbars to disturb the tidal flow and no obstructions of 
any kind except the well-known Shrewsbury Rocks, jnet 
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below Seabright, and extending about a mile from shore. 
The Navesink Highlands, just inside Sandy Hook, is a 
bold promontory nearly 200ft. high, but except for it the 
land: is low, the hook itself is a mere sand spit almost 
level with the water, and the whole Jersey beach is low, 
the bluffs at Long Branch being only 3oft. high, while at 
a couple of miles inland the elevation is but 60 to rooft. 
The Long Island shore is also made up of a succession of 
ws — with a moderate rise to the center of the 
island. 

The chart shows the largest sector of a circle which 
can be laid off from the Sandy Hook Lightship as a 
center with a radius of fifteen miles, also the slightly 
larger sector for a radius of ten miles, as required for the 
triangular races. The range of courses possible for the 
windward and return races is from E.N.E.%E., which 
would bring the mark close in to the Long Island shore 
near the Jones Inlet; to S.W. by S.%S., on the Jersey 
shore just above Asbury Park. If necessary, the wind- 
ward leg for the triangular course can be laid a little 
outside of either of these points. With the wind any- 
where from N. of E. to almost S.W., a good course can 
be laid off to windward, and with a N.W. wind a start 
to leeward can be made, as has frequently been done; the 
worst of the probable winds being N.E., in which case a 
fifteen mile course to windward or leeward cannot be laid 
out, and there is little to spare for a ten-mile ieg to 
windward and no room for it too leeward. At times the 
start has been made from the Scotland, but very little is 
to be gained by the change. In many of the previous 
races the course has been either the extreme northerly 
one, the wind drawing along the Long Island shore, or 
the westerly one, parallel with the Jersey beach. In som: 
cases the yachts have run straight off first before a N.W. 
wind, beating home. The following extracts from the 
almanac may prove useful for reference: 

oe Sandy Hook. 
—--Time of Tide. — -—Rise and Fall of Tide.—. 
High Water. Low Water. High Water. Low Water. 
P.M. A.M. P.M. . Fe. Fe Fe. 
3 0: : q 0:01 0:01 
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The time of high water at th 
six minutes later than Sandy Hook. 
The new moon falls on Oct. 4. 


The Interlake Y. R. A. 


Tue following report was sent to us for publication, and 
we believe that the matter with which it chiefly deals is 
one that should be made public in the interests of the 
sport. We can well appreciate the spirit which has im- 
pelled the writer to take up a difficult and distasteful task, 
which is sure to bring him much ill will and condemnation. 
The question is one which comes up at almost all large 
gatherings, the rights of the great majority of decent, 
gentlemanly sportsmen as opposed to a small but active 
hoodlum elevent. While no true friend of yachting or 
canoeing desires to publish to the world at large the dark 
side of the meets, the question constantly comes up, as - 
we know from experience, whether the time has not come 
for a bold and open denunciation of an evil that is too 
great to be longer overlooked. 

In a case like the present it is much easier to go quietly 
out of office, leaving all responsibility on one’s successor, 
than to inaugurate a crusade on general principles. We 
hope that Com. Bliss’ remarks will be read by all yachts- 
men. 


To the Members of the Interlake Yachting Association: 

Gentlemen—While it has not been customary for the 
commodore of this Association to render any report con- 
cerning our annual meets, it seems to me to be necessary, 
from the fact that the office of commodore is only held 
for a year, and consequently faults are. overlooked from 
year to year, and never corrected. 

Our yachting etiquette is an almost unknown quantity. 
It is not followed up by individual clubs, consequently, 
when we have our meets, very few know enough to salute, 
when joining the squadron, report to the officer in.com- 
mand, observe the color-gun morning and evening or be 
prepared to receive the officers on inspection. On these 
points and many others we are absurdly weak, and our » 
members should post themselves on yachting etiquette 
during the coming winter. j 

Another matter that is much more serious is our be® 
havior at Put-in-Bay during the times set apart for our 
meets. From year to year this has improved, but there 
is room for so much more improvement that the writer 
almost dreads the task of detailing it. 

In making the following complaints, it is not the 
writer’s intention to give the impression that he is alto- 
gether free from having errors charged against him, and 
while making this admission he asks all to seriously con- 
sider the many small errors committed by them, before 
reading the following chapter of rowdyism and malicious 
mischief which at last developed into crime: 

Unfortunately, those who behave themselves at our 
meets, though in the majority, are never heard of. The 
low-minded bumming element always is, and therefore 
the yachtsmen who attend our meets are all in the shadow 
cast by a lot of hoodlums. 

The troubles have been laid to hired crews; to yachts- 
men new in the sport, who imagine that drunkenness and 
all manner of lawlessness is part of the sport, and to 
those who are naturally loafers and “no good.” In the 
writer’s opinion the whole trouble starts in the individual 
clubs. We are all anxious to swell our membership, and 
the consequence is that care in the selection of material 
is partly lost sight of, and before it is realized a loud- 
mouthed. disorderly element has crept in that is difficult 
to be rid of. this element is small, still it -is 
just enough to poison the sport and cause our most repu- 
table people to look on all yachtsmen with a little sus- 

ion. 
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This rowdy element usually has no steady employment. 
consequently when we have our meets they are ready to 
go and always disgrace the Association. If our individual 
clubs would only Have the grit to drop those few yacht 
eee and crews whose boats are w Prag various ae * 
tional purposes, our meets would be improved. It 
should he the: pride of each club to send their hest repre 
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CHART OF NEW YORK HARBOR AND ADJACENT WATERS. 


sentatives to our meets, and do all they can to keep back 
the “bums.” mS 

Those who were not at the meet for 1899, and previous 
ones, may not quite understand what has called forth this 
communication, and the writer will attempt to give the 
reasons: 2 

Sunday, Aug. 6, rowdyism began to play its part and 
continued through the week. Complaints were made 
to the writer daily, but nothing could be done to stop the 
usual course of events outside of our programme. 

It was reported that early in the morning boats would 


be seen putting off from yachts, bringing women ashore. 
Only a very few yachts were implicated, but they were 
en to reflect on the entire fleet. During the nights 


inghys would be cut adrift from yachts and they wouid 
wn on the beach and rocks. Oars were stolen, 
rudders were stolen, flags were stolen, drunken crews 
were coming and going, — = the vile language 
they thought of. If ladies came aboard any of the yachts 
were looked upon by the crews of some neighboring 
ts as the butt of rowdy jokes, and at nearly all times 
the sneer was uncomfortable for ladies to be near. 
After a few days of stealing, drunkenness, running 
around with questionable caer. sae doing all they 
could to give our Association a name, climax 
was reached by a report of the attempted outrage of two 
girls. The writer tried to get some information on the 
ee era Ot ee we ris coe rt pee 
“two yachtsmen” were blamed for if, an 
the Interlake Yachting Association has to stand the im- 
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putation. If the members of our Association want it to 
live and prosper, they must weed out the drunken, dis- 
orderly element in their clubs, and so keep that element 
away from our meets. If yacht owners must have hired 
crews, get decent ones. Set the example to them for good 
behavior and all will go well. If possible, yacht owners 
should make up crews of their friends, and in this way 
a part of the low element might be eliminated. The 
writer does not lay all our trouble to hired crews by any 
means. Owners of steam yachts and large sailing yachts 
who used to attend our meets have ceased doing so, on ac- 
count of the vile actions and language of the crews on a 
few of our yachts near which they were anchored. All 
true friends of our Association should take this matter 
up. Of course the rowdy element will object, but before 
it is too late each club should do their utmost to get rid of 
the few who each year disgrace them and the Interlake 
Yachting Association. 

In your minds, run over the members of your clubs and 
you will have no trouble in settling on the few disturbers 
at all of our meets. ese disturbers should be made to 
realize the fact that t are being watched by their 
clubs and criticised by the public, and it is hoped that be- 
fore the meet in 1900 they and their “bum boats” will have 
dropped out of sight. : 

It is hoped that this communication will start a storm 
of criticism from all of the Association, and so 
aid in bringing our small rowdy element into a prominent 
and most unenviable . This excitement will cer- 
tainly be for the lasting good of the Interlake Yachting 


Association, and if individual clubs on Lake Erie take 
parts of this communication to themselves, it will not be 
regretted by our hundreds of true, clean yachtsmen. 

efore closing, the writer wishes to thank the officers 
of the Association, the secretary, and members of the dif- 
ferent committees for the effectual work they did in mak- 
ing our meet for 1899 a success, and suggests, to insure 
smoother committee work, that different clubs be given 
entire committees. For example: Let Toledo have the 
regatta committee, Detroit the entertainment committee, 
etc. 

Geo. T. Brtss, Com. I. L. Y. A., 1899. 





Jamaica Bay Y. C. 
ROCKAWAY—JAMAICA BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 16. 
Tue Jamaica Bay Y. C. closed its racing season on 


Sept. 16 with a special race for catboats in a light S.E. 
breeze, 


the times being: 
Sart, 2:40, 

Finish. Hiepetd. Corrected. 

48 15 2 08 15 2 08 00 

50 15 2 10 15 210 6 

53 20 2 13 00 212 58 

56 30 2 16 30 2169 

58 00 218 0 2 18 00 
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Glencairn I. 


[Concluded from page U6, Sept. 2.) » 


THe construction of Glencairn I. is so plainly shown in 
the accompanying illustrations as to require little ex- 
planation. Unlike the majority of designers, Mr. Duggan 
gives to the builder a construction plan showing every 
detail, and lettered and figured in a way that leaves little 
opportunity for error. Instead of the then usual con- 
struction, on a rabbeted keel, Glencairn has no keel 
proper, but a strake of planking in the center of the same 
thickness as the garboards, this being reinforced by the 


centerboard, one side of which is carried as far fore and 
aft as possible, with a short keelson on each end. On 
the fore end an apron is worked, in place of the usual 
stem knee. As proved by the many 15 and 20 footers 
built at Dorval, this construction is amply strong when 
properly backed up by a system of diagonal braces, as 
shown, and with adequate provision to take the very 
heavy downward thrust of the mast. In the present 
case the two frames forward and abaft the mast are sawn 
from knees and well braced from the bilge to the partner 
piece at the deck, the mast step being in part supported by 
four bolts from this partner piece. A similar construc- 
tion is employed for the frame at station 7, carrying the 
runner plate. There are no solid chainplates, but steel 
wire rope is used igstead, set in a groove in the outer face 
of the frame, the lower end reaching to the keel, where 
it is turned over and secured by riveted staples. The 
upper end of the wire, just above the deck, has a plain 
thimble eye turned in. 

At the time that the first Canadian 15-footers were 
building there were none of the small fittings known as 
“canoe jewelry” to be had in Canada, and there was a 
sentimental objection to importing from the States such 
fittings as were made there for canoes and the small 
racing yachts. The work of supplying this need was 
taken up by Mr. Poe, an old canoeist, and manager of the 


Linotype Company of Montreal, with a shop fitted for the 
highest class of machine work on typewriters and the 
Linotype machine for setting type. The result was the 
assortment of blocks and other fittings which have since 
borne the name of Glencairn, light, strong and beautifully 
proportioned, and made of steel, aluminum, and aluminum 
and phosphor bronzes, according to the requirements of 
each case. A great deal of time was spent in learning 
how to make a small, light block that would stand the 
strain and carry a fine wire halyard without cutting or 
jamming, and other essential details also called for much 
study and experiment. So much time was devoted to the 
blocks, gaff and yard jaws, steel tube travelers, sister 
hooks, rudder head fittings, deck leaders, etc., that when 
it came to the turnbuckles it was decided to abandon 
them and use the piain thimble eyes in the wire “chain- 
plate” and shroud, with a lanyard. This was done in the 
15-footers, and answered so well that it was continued in 
the 20-footers, and even the big 35ft. Toronto of this 
year was rigged is the same way. With the number of 
novel and excellent fittings of the Duggan boats, there is 
to-day no sign of a tunrbuckle about any of them. 

In all of the early boats the “fishtail” type of rudder, as 
used on Spruce IIIL.; Sorceress and other English boats, 
was followed, though by degrees this has been abandoned 
for the peculiar shape, deep, narrow.at the top, and broad 
at the bottom, shown in the plans.of Dominion. The tiller 
is of the “dog’s leg” tyne, first introduced in catloes about 
1884, a light handle about 2ft. long being pivoted by a 
bolt to the upper side of the main tiller, thus allowing. the 
helmsman to sit well out to windward and yet to reach the 
tiller easily. This same device. carried on all the 20- 
footers, was also employed on Toronto. 

One feature of the construction is the liberal use of 
diagonal braces of % or Yin. white pine or cedar 2 to 3in. 
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wide; very light, but adding greatly to the rigidity of the 
structure, when properly placed. These are used under 
the deck, being gained down into the deck beams and 
effectively stiffening it. 

The water-tight, self-draining cockpit was used in 
Glencairn, as ces in the plans, in place of the open 
slatted floor of Spruce and Ethelwynn. The two 
travelers were of thin bicycle tubing, set in bronze cast- 
ing at the ends. The rudder stock was of light steel 
bicycle tubing, 34in. diameter, with a single blade of light 
steel plate. The rudder was far lighter than those used 
at the time on the American boats. The planking was 
of %in. white cedar, ship-lapped, without ribbands inside 


the laps. The spars were all hollow, made by the Yacht 
Company of Canada, the mast being but 3%1n. diameter 
at the deck. 


Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


THERE was a very large attendance at a special meeting 
of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., held at the Windsor 
Hotel, on Sept. 20, to consider the advisability of re- 
arranging the rules governing the races for the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y. é cup. Mr. J. J. Riley, Jr., presided, 
and the meeting was a very enthusiastic and satisfactory 
one from beginning to end. The proposed changes caused 
muck discussion, and were favored by every one, so that 
next year should see a better type of boat in the fight for 
the Seawanhaka cup. 

This morning Mr. Duggan spoke very favorably of the 
change, and thought that next year there would be more 
interest taken in yachting than has been the case during 
the last two or three years. 

At the meeting it was decided to leave the matter to 
the sailing committee. An early meeting will be called, 
when a special sub-committee will be appointed to con- 
sider the question, and to have full power to deal with the 


rules and all matters pertaining to the Seawanhaka inter- 
national challenge cup races. 
The discussion brought out the fact that the present 


‘ rule taxes the sail area and the L.W.L. of the hull. It 


was pointed out that the taxing of the L.W.L. of the hull 
simply caused designers to make all sorts of mis-shapen 
boats, which would float on the least possible waterline, 
and yet give them as big a boat as they could design. 

The meeting also appeared to be unanimous upon the 
point that a stronger boat was required. The question as 
to what thickness the planking should be, aroused much 
discussion, and in. plank, with corresponding ribs, seemed 
to meet with much approval. Half-inch planking was the 
least any member suggested. After having the opinion of 
the general meeting, these matters were left to the special 
committee, which will discuss the matter. — 

Another point brought out was that, as in the old days, 
racing was not entirely centered at Dorval, and that, 
therefore, the club, in order to make itself of more use to 
the whole of the Lake St. Louis interests, should hold 
some of its races at the various points up the lake, and 
also over the international race course. 

Mr. Walter Kavanagh spoke of the advisability of hav- 
ing a sub-station at some point on the upper part of the 
lake. 


_ This ion was approved, anda special sub-commit- 
tee consisting of.the following gentlemen was appointed to 
look into the matter and make a full report.at an early 


ing: Mr. W. Kavanagh. chairman; ex-Com. R. R. 
Sibveneon, and Mr. Boulton. Pointe Claire: Mr. J. Paton, 
Lakeside. and Mr. R. A. Mainwaring. 

The lacwasion De si of ha ane out the further 
question of the advisability of. ig a steal 
the use of the club. If:the fleet is to be: 
various peints, or the yachts which come 
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after the races, some boat is necessary: This need has 
been long felt and the question has been one which has 
come up at every general annual meeting. For several 
years past committtes have been formed to look into the 
question, but the financial part has been too much for the 
club to cope with. 

An important matter mentioned last night was that 
several years ago when it became necessary to build new 
boats, there was practically no one in the vicinity who 
would undertake the work. Notices were sent out to the 
members asking that a company be formed. Somehow 
or other, however, the members did not then’ realize the 
necessity of the matter, and the scheme fell through. 


Certain gentlemen then thought that it was absolutely 
necessary to do something, and took over the- yacht shed 
on a lease, from the yacht club, and boat building was 
done there. There now rises the question of getting up a 
company with sufficient capital to run the proposed launch. 
The matter was explained to the meeting, who realized its 
value. It was decided to form a company with $5,000 capi- 
tal, and $1,100 was immediately subscribed at $10 per 
share. A sub-committee was appointed to get out a 
prospectus, and every effort will be made to make the 
affair a success. 

As a great many of the club members do not follow 
yachting, it was decided to make some arrangements for 
having golf links in conection with the club, and a special 
committee was struck to make a report on the 
matter. 

An important notice of motion was made by Prof. Cap- 
per. It was to the effect that in future membership should 
consist of junior, intermediate and senior members, ail 
members between 21 and 25 years of age being eligible 
for intermediate membership, for which the entrance fee 
would be $3 and the subscription $5. 

6 As 2 was gtting late, notice was given to adjourn until 

ct. 10. 

The matter of the steam launch will be properly dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting —Montreal Witness. 


Durinc the past week Shamrock has been out four 
times, on three days doing a trial spin outside the Hook, 
while on one day she was compelled to return shortly 
after starting, as her bobstay proved defective. On Mon- 
day, as told last week, she sailed a windward and leeward 
course of thirty nautical miles in 3h. 39m. On Tuesday 
the weather was clear with smooth water, the wind bein 
S. by E., about six to seven knots. The yacht started 
from the Scotland Lightship at 11:40, the Lawrence hav- 
ing been sent off S.S.E. ten miles. The wind fell from 
about seven knots to five as she went down the beach, and 
when off Seabright at 12:50 the club topsail was sent 
down and a larger one set. The wind backed a littie, so 
that it was a short and long leg to the mark, which was ~ 
turned at 1:18:30, or 1:37:33 from the start. The second 
leg was ten and one-half miles, to .the Sandy Hook 
Lightship, a broad reach; and a big balloon jib topsail 
was set. The wind worked to the east and freshened to 
about twelve knots, and at 2:22:10 she was timed at the 
lightship, making 44m. 37s. for the ten and one-half miles. 
The last short leg was a close reach, the finish being timed 
at 2:44:15, making 22m. 5s. for the four and one-eighth 
miles. The time for the whole course, twenty-four and 
five-eighths nautical miles, was 3h. 15s. 

After a rainstorm during the ate, Wednesday morn- 
ing was clear, with véry little wind. Erin, with Sir 
Thomas Lipton e board. — up to Staten Island. where 
the warshio New was lying, took on board Rear- 
Admiral Sampson and Captain ick. Shamrock’s. 
tapas Sed. Sn Menace, Outing te. Areata. Sit 1 Was set 
up in the morning, and when Erin returned noon the 
two went out to the-Scotland Lightship with a 
easterly breeze. By good luck it freshened to 
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knots, and the yacht sailed about for a time, but no time 
trial was made. eae 

On Thursday morning there was wind in plenty, over 
fifteen knots, but with rain, and the yacht did not leave 
her mooring. The westerly wind was still blowing fresh 
on Friday morning, and Shamrock got under way early, 
but as she went out by the Hook it was discovered that 
something was wrong with her bobstay, and she was 
towed in to her moorings, where the bobstay was un- 
shipped and repaired. : 

The best work yet done was on Saturday, when in a fif- 
teen-knot breeze she covered a course of thirty miles in 
2h. 20m. 20s. The course was fifteen nautical miles due 
south from the Scotland Lightship, laid off by the tug 
Lawrence. The wind was E. by N., about fifteen knots, 
with a light sea. The start was made off the Scotland 
Lightship, at 11:55. Shamrock carrying a second club top- 
sail and setting a large jib topsail. She soon left the press 
tug astern, and after a lively run turned the outer mark 
at 1:03:30, making th. 8m. 30s. for the fifteen miles, a 
speed of 13.13 knots. With the wind now forward of the 
beam and her baby jib topsail set, she covered the return 
course in th, 11m. 50s., finishing at 2:15:20, her speed 
average being 12.55 knots. After this she beat out toward 
Sandy Hook Lightship, and then returned. The wind was 
falling in this last trial, and she did not move as fast. On 
Monday she did not get under way, but it was proposed to 
make a final trial on Tuesday. 





Riverside Y. C. 
RIVERSIDE—LONG ISLAND 

Saturday, Sept. 23. 

Tue Riverside Y. C. held a special race on Sept. 23, 


with a good fleet of starters, but the wind, though fresh 
at noon, fell before the finish. The times were: 


Yawls—43ft. Class—Start, 1:35. 


SOUND. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Albicore, S. J. Hyde.......ssccvccccccesesesccces 5 17 31 3 42 31 
Sultan, C. S. Somerville........+..eecceeeececeed > 17 58 3 39 36 


Consuelo, A. W. Cabot 
Cutters and Sloops—3éft, Class—Start, 1:35. 


Waseut 11... G. G,. DyGoMs once ccccepstdvcsovesens 5 18 46 3 43 46 
fonnie Bairn, M. Graham...........0sssseeeeees Did not finish. 
Memory, E. H. Norton........ccccescscecececes Did not finish. 
Cabin Cats—30ft. Class—Start, 1:40. 
Windora, W. L. Ward........ccsccccccccenceees 5 18 04 3 38 O1 
Volsung, De Forest Brothers........+.sseeeeees 5 33 19 3 53 09 
ae, Th. o> MiseomS...occcccncccccccccesovesen 5 39 15 3 59 15 
Dat, C.. TD. TRerOR.. cn cccccccvvccscvccsccecceesss Did not finish. 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 1:40. ‘ 
Marguerite, J. F. Dingee............-seeeseeeeee 5 20 54 3 40 54 
ASerion, A. H. Allcer......ccccccccccdccocccesces 5 19 00 336 45 
Ce A, DOGG cays scunny cher secvapetaneennee Op Oe 411 57 
Alice, W. D, Hemnneam.........c.cccccccccccces 5 34 21 3 45 36 





Knockabouts—2Ift. 
Robin Hood, G. Gartland. 






“Did not finish. 


Spindrift, S. C. Pirie..... 5 49 07 404 07 
Indianola, L. R. Alberger. 3 27 22 3 52 52 
Kittie, Hazen Morse..... 5 50 22 4 05 22 





Bs WATE vaveveseves Did not finish. 


Murmur, ; 
Prior to the start Marguerite protested Alerion as being 


below the scantling limitations, but Alerion was instructed - 


by the committee to start, pending a subsequent decision 
of the protest. 


Knickerbocker Y. C. Ladies’ Day. 


COLLEGE POINT—LONG ISLAND 
Saturday, Sept. 16. 
Tue Knickerbocker Y. C. sailed the last race of the sea- 
son, a ladies’ race, on Sept. 16. The times were: 
46ft. Class—Start, 3:50. 


SOUND. 


. Finish. 
Nautilus, J. J. MoCume.......cccccccocscccccccsccccsvccccees 5 10 34 
Tempus, J. DW. Billard, Je... cscrcccdcoccccsvcccccovsccccccves 5 19 24 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 3:50. 

tein. FE, Css. wstecens ceed enbsbndeeéeeehs sabes peepee ae 

Ouananiche, Rodman Sands.........c.csccccssccsccssecsesee 5 08 40 

Open Sloops. 

Plera; FG, Pasbpacevcccccovescvosvecepevcsevesvccececdss Walkover. 
Cabin Catboats—30ft. Class. 

Rates, F. Bi -Bigeiieccevcteccasveveccovccnicovenss conte Walkover. 
Cabin Catboats—26ft. Class. 

ee BR BE: eae Bh Th. SR ds wwvccscccccsceccsncdsh Walkover. 

Special Lark Class. 
eee: TE, Tie WF RE: TR acs ckcctescsccssconcsviccswsset Walkover. 
Lark Class—-Start, 4:00. 
ee, Co, cic ntccdetanbésetretdscovepeccoovesstoaee 4 51 39 
ira a... Mis, eK oc ckechbentabbadensbepesensquwscbind 4 56 58 


POD, 20s shine siaensccensevedpesgbndnnetetscscscocbanll 4 49 36 


The winners were: 45ft. class, Nautilus; 34ft. class, 
Quananiche; open sloops, Flora; cabin catboats, Leisure; 
special lark class, Guess; lark class, Echo. 


Northport Y. C. 
NORTHPORT—HUNTINGTON BAY. 
Saturday, Sept. 17. 


_ Tue Northport Y. C, sailed a race on Sept. 17, the 
times being: 


Sloops. 
, : Elapsed. Corrected. 
A, 5. Wl EOD ys» 600s vsoccesancosesant 2 59 26 : 26 
(A ER ree ee. 2 45 20 2 38 00 


ES By. Bh Be cbhoksnsctnbadereceéeccoesebne Withdrew. 
Ranger, J. D. Cockcroft 8 32 


be 
SB 8 


eh Gh. Oe NR in ccs nena sopuspensnnchesed 
Bertha, A. B, Gildersleeve. ..........sccseecesees 2 


25ft. Catboats. 
Kathleen, Ackerly Brothers 
Dandy, Temple Prime 
Lassie, J. B. Morrell 
Elberta, Elbert Arthur 
Marjory, D. P. : 
Curlew, C. A. Van Idestine 


SBstaRr aS 


tonnes nono 6e 
SESE 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


On Sept. 21 the steam yacht White Ladye and Erl King 
arrived at New York for the Cup races. Both of these 
achts were here in 1895, though under different owners. 
Vhite Ladye, then owned by Mrs. Langtry and under 


charter to the late Ogden Goelet, is now owned by Mr. ° ' 


John Lawson Johnstone, who earned a limited amount of 
fame as the purchaser of Britannia from the Prince of 
Wales. Erl King is now owned by Mr. A. J. Moxham, 
of Louisville, Ky., an Englishman and a British: subject. 
Both yachts are under the British flag. 


Niagara II., steam yacht, Howard Gould, arrived at 
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New York on Sept. 19 after a cruise of five months in 
European waters. Mr. Hugh C. Kelly, Hon. Sec’y of the 
Royal Ulster Y. C., was a passenger on the yacht from 
Ireland. 

It is reported from Southampton that Capt. Ben Parker, 
skipper of Meteor II., sailed for New York last Saturday 
by the American Line, presumably to sail on Shamrock. 


. 








Ganoeing. 
Amendments to the A. C. A. Rules. 


Wir the beginning of next week the newly elected 
officers of the American Canoe Association assume office, 
and in the course of another month the annual meeting ot 
the Executive Committee will be held: As we have tre- 
quently pointed out, all proposals for the amendment of 
the rules must be published at least two weeks prior to 
the annual meeting in order that they may be legally voted 
on. The following proposals for the amendment of the 
constitution, by-laws and racing rules have been sent to us 
fer publication. We hope that they will meet with that 
consideration and cfiticism which they deserve from the 
racing men, and further that other similar amendments 
may be proposed in season. We shall be glad to give all 
necessary space for the thorough discussion of the subject. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws of 
the American Canoe Association. 


CONSTITUTION. 


Article VII.—Paragraph 3.—Amend by leaving out the 
words “A regatta committee of three members for the 
annual camp of the A. C. A.” after the word “appoint.” 

Article VI.—Add “Section g” as follows: “Racing 
Board. Each division in its proper turn, at its annual 
meeting shall elect in the same manner as its regular 
officers one member of that division, to serve on the Rac- 
ing Board of the Association for a term of five years, or 
until his successor is elected.” 

For duties of Racing Board see Chapter 9 of By-Laws. 

BY-LAWS. 


Chapter IX.—Amend Paragraph 1 by adding the words 
“Racing Board and division” between the words “Duties 
of” and “Committee” in the title, making it read as fal- 
lows: “Duties of Racing Board and Division Regatta 
Committee.” 

Further amend Paragraph 1 by substituting the words 
“Racing Board” for “Regatta Committee” as the last 
words of the paragraph. 

Amend Paragraph 2 by substituting the words “Racing 
Board” for “Regatta Committee” wherever they occur. 

Amend Paragraph 2 by leaving out the word “and” be- 
tween the words “paddling” and “trophy” on the third 
line, and insert the word “sailing” after the word “club” 
on the third line, making this part read as follows: ‘“Jn- 
cluding the sailing and paddling trophy races, the three 
record races, the club sailing race,” and insert after the 
words “Club sailing race” at the end of the third line the 
following: “The paddling races for one, two and four 
men, with single blades, and the paddling races for one 
and two men with double blades, and the relay race for 
teams of three men each, with double blades.” 

Insert after the words “three record races” on the third 
line the words “the free-for-all sailing race.” 


Proposed Amendments to Racing Regulations of the 
American Canoe Association. 


Amend by substituting the words “Racing Board” for 
“Regatta Committee” wherever they occur. 

Rule II.—Paragraph 2.—Amend by leaving out the first 
and third sentences beginning “No canoe shall be,” etc., 
and “Members must paddle,” etc., respectively. 

Paragraph 3.—Amend by leaving out the whole of the 
first sentence, beginning ‘A canoe which is,” ete. 

Rule V.—Amend the first paragraph to read as follows: 
“Prizes shall be given as follows: A first prize in each 
race and a second prize in each regular event where more 
than two finish.” 

Amend Paragraphs 2 and 3 by leaving out these two 
paragraphs entirely and substituting the following: 
“Prizes shall consist of shields or some lasting memento, 
with the event, the letters A. C. A., the year expressed in 
four figures, the place of the meet and the words “first 
prize” or “second prize,” expressed thereon. The prizes 
for any one meet shall be uniform in shape and design. 
Prizes donated for special races or competitions may be 
accepted at the discretion of the Racing Board. No prizes 
of money shall be raced for.” 

Rule V.—Amend paragraphs entitled “Races” as fol- 
lows: Substitute the words “free-for-all” for the words 
“special trial race” in last paragraph. 

Add the following at the end of the last paragraph: 
“There shall be a ‘free-for-all’ sailing race, with condi- 
tions as follows:” (See old year books for conditions of 
“unlimited sailing,” except that the present limited sail 
area condition shall stand), “from which starters for the 
‘trophy sailing race’ shall be selected as above.” 

Add the following: “There shall be paddling races 
with single blades, for one, two and four men in a canoe, 
and with double blades for one and two men in a canoe, 
and a relay race for teams of three men each, with double 
blades, one man in a canoe.” 

Rule [X.—Paragraph 2.—Substitute the words “that of 
a majority of the Racing Board present” for the word 
“unanimous” after the word “if” in the fourth line. Leave 
out all of Paragraph 2 after the word “final” on the fourth 
line. 





Rule IX.—Add to last paragraph of Rule IX. the sen- © 


tence following: “No man shall contest in any race until 
he has been two days in camp, excepting in war canoe 
” : 


Rule X.—Substitute the words “fire a gun” in place of 
the words “say ‘Go!’” on second line. 

Add the sentence “In case of a misfire he shall say 
In the sentence beginning “The combined paddling and 
sailing race,” etc., leave out all after the word “manner.” 

Rule XI.—Add a sentence at the end of the rule as fol- 
lows: “All paddling races shall be straight away.” 
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Brooxtyw, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In accordance with Article XII. of the Constitution, notice 
is hereby given that at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the American Canoe Association the fol- 
lowing amendments will be offered to the Constitution of 
said Association: _ 

Article VI., Section 4.—Change in line four the word 
“four” to “three,” and at the end add “but in case of tie 
he shall not vote.” 


Article VI., Section 5.—In line eight strike out “regatta 
or. 


Article VII.—In Twenty-first line before the word “ac- 
counts,” insert “and Board of Governors.” 
Rosert J. Witkin, A. C. A., No. 47. 


Grapshooting. 


'* 
Fixtures. 

Sept. 26.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun _ Club’s all-day 
tournament; open to all; $15 added. J. B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Sept. 26-27.—Squaw Creek Park, between Niles and Girard, Trum- 
bull County, O.—Tournament ot the Rummeil-Gaston Gun Ciup. 
Dr. James Gaston, Sec’y, Mineral Ridge, oO. 

Sept. 26-27.—Muncie, Ind.—Magic Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 27-28.—Oswego, N. Y.—First annual tournament of the 
Riverside Gun Club. Robert Oligshaut, Sec’y. 

% 29.—Tyrone, Pa.—Tyrone Gun Club’s target tournament. 
D. D. Stine, Sec’y. F 

Sept, 28-28.—Alion, Ill—Third annual open tournament of the 
Piasa Gun Club. F. C. Riehl, Sec’y. 

Sept. 30.—New Brunswick, N. Tints team contest; four 
teams; teams of Brunswick Gun Club and Reservoir Gun Club 
against teams of Climax Gun Club and Dunellen Gun Club. 

Oct. 3.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Review cup. 

Oct. 4.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. A. R. Elliott, holder, against 
W. R. Crosby, challenger, for Republic cup. 

Oct. re N. -Y.—Tournament ot Pawling Rod and Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 7 rete: 

Oct. 10-13.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds. Live birds 
and targets. p : 

Oct, 11-12.—Reading, Pa.—Live-bird and target tourmament of 
the Independent Gun Club. 

Oct. 11-12.—Paris, Ky.—Hill Top Gun Club’s two-day tournament. 
John L. Bosley, Sec’y. 

Oct, 11-12.—Newark, N. J.—On Smith Brothers’ grounds; twe 
days’ tournament of the New Jersey State League. 

ct. 12-14—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament under the auspices of 
the Kentucky Gun Club. mile Pragoff, Sec’y. 

Oct. 13.—Batavia. N, Y.—E C cup target champion contest 
between Mr. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Mr. R. O. Heikes, chal- 
lenger. Match begins at 3 o'clock. 

Oct. 16-19—Du Pont Park, St. Louis, Mo.—Fall tournament; 
three days at targets; one day at live birds; $300 to $600 added 
money. J. A. Corry, Manager. 

Oct. 17-19.—Baltimore, Md.—Sixth annual fall tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association. J. R. Malone, Manager. 

Oct. 21.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 

Oct. 23-28.—Nashville, Tenn.—Belle Meade Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; targets and live birds; $750 added. W. R. Elliston, Sec’y. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club; two days at live birds; two days at targets. Arthur 
Gambell, Sec’y. ae 

Nov. 21-22.—Sioux City, Ia.—Second annual live-bird tournament 
of oo De Gun Club; added money in every event. E. R. Chap- 
man, Sec’y. ‘ 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
a contest. Fourth Saturday ~{ each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, 
first and third Fridays of each month. 


1900. 
April 2.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, sesy. 
May 7 hicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. E. S. Rice, 


june 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. : 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Associations Grand 
American Handicap target tournament. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

June —.—Tournament of Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League, first week 
in June. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The vicissitudes of time are more apparent in the affairs of the 
trap world than in those of any other. To many shooters ot the 
present day, a mention of the Ridgefield, N. J., Gun Club would 
have no special significance in respect to the doings of the present, 
yet in its time it was a leader in its locality. The death ef J. 
Remsen Beam, one of its members, who passed away at Newport, 
R. L., last month, has stirred the members to action to do honor 
to the memory of their dead friend. He was of prepossessing 
appearance, quiet and gentlemanly in deportment, and of suc: 
amiable character that he won the esteem and friendship of all 
his associates. As a shot he rated as a leader. When the cluv! 
was first organized, about fifteen years ago, it was active in all 
competition, and it furnished a team for many matches. Its regular 
team members were Messrs. Frank H " 
H. R. Goesser, A. B. Gladwin, J. M. Baker, John H. Sloan (sub- 
titute) and J. Remsen Beam. The latter was acknowledged to be 
one of the best shots of the State. Of late years, owing to ill 
health, he has given up participation in matters pertaining to 
shooting. 

The programme of the shoots under the auspices of the Ken- 
tucky Gun Club, at Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12-14, can now be ob- 
tained of the secretary, Emile Pragoff, Louisville. The latter de- 
sires that shooters will inform him of their intention to be present, 
so that a sufficient number of pigeons will be secured for the 
handicap. Special rates to shooters at the headquarters hotel, the 
Galt House. On the first day there are twelve target events, four 
at 10 targets, $1 entrance; eight at 15 targets, $1.50. On the second 
day there is one event at 7 live birds, $3 entrance, birds extra; 
high guns. The second event is the Kentucky handicap, 15 live 
birds, $10 entrance, birds extra; purses divided among the four 
high guns, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; handicaps 25 to 30yds. 

. 14 is the Kentucky State championship, open to resi- 
dents of Kentucky only; 25 live ‘birds, $10 entrance, birds extra; 
for championship of the State and solid silver cup, which becomes 
the absolute property of the winner. This event will be class 
shooting; purses divided 35, 25, 20 and 10 per cent., and 10 per 
cent. to the club. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock each day. 

Under date of Sept. 22 Miskay, with that delicacy of sterling 
ladylike character for which she is esteemed by all, enters a dis- 
claimer to the high scores credited to her in the report of the 
Worcester Sportsmen’s Club tournament, published in our issue 
of last wars She says: : "a = econ at peer shoot, The 
score in its stine glory and strength, should sufficiently at- 
test to the unreliability of performance, but I feel it meceenney to 
more surely negative my We regret the 
error, but we cannot agree for a moment that the score is beyond 
the oe, of Miskay’s skill. We have a recollection in particu- 
lar of the Interstate tournament at Haverhill, Mass., last year 
on the second day, she scored an even 90 per cent., an 
in a field of forty-two shooters on that day she was beaten only 
by three by a narrow margin, as follows: Banks .923 per cent., 

anning and Dickey, each .912 cent., and Miskay came next 
with an even 9 per cent. On reference to the copy we found that 
the name was Dickey. 
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The of the Interstate Park Association are progressing 
with astonishing expedition in the preliminary work. The grass, 
. newly sown, is springing up thriftily on over half of it, giving it 
© aes Girne Ivees Sete WENN OSs Glens sted f sown in 5 leoge 
part of the remainder. ere was on Friday of last week but two 
or three days’ more work required to finish the taking away of 
crops, the plowing and sowing of the ground, and then all the 
preliminary work of that kind would be finished. With all the 
crops removed, the level stretch, free from all trees or obstructions 
of any kind, is a sight to fill the heart of any trapshooter with 
delight. Outlying on every side are the homes of thrifty farmers 
and townspeople, and noble trees, among which the homes nestle 
and which adorn also other parts of the landscape, give a most 
pleasing and picturesque setting to the grounds. ork on the 
tences and buildings will begin in the near future. The safety 
of the investment, with the special advantages which are offered 
in the way of interest, has brought out a most gratifying financial 
. Support. 

The Junction Park Gun Club’s programme for its one-day live- 
pigeon tournament, with optional sweepstakes, is fixed for Sept. 
30. The shooting and handicap committee are Messrs. F. L. 
Williams, chairman; H. W. Nair, J. M. Aiken, Geo. E. Woodruff 
and W. M. Boyle, with Mr. W. j. Mac Crickart assistant. Shoot- 
ing commences at 10 o’clock. Pigeons 25 cents. Lunch served on 
the grounds. Take Rochester & Beaver Falls Electric Company’s 
cars direct to the grounds. The programme is as follows: Junc- 
tion Park Club re, 5 pigeons, $3 entrance, all at 28yds. 
rise; four high guns. Geo. Woodruff sweepstake, 4 birds, $5; all 
at 30yds., four high guns. Club challenge cup handicap, 15 birds, 
$7 entrance, 25 to 33yds. rise, four high guns. Bogardus sweep- 
stake, 3 double rises, $3, all at 25yds, four high guns. Consolation 
handicap, 7 birds, entrance; winners of money handicapped 
from 1 to 2yds. extra; four high guns. Miss-and-out, $1, birds 
extra; all at 28yds. rise. Miss-and-out, $1, birds extra; consola- 
tion handicap. 


The trapshooters of Kentucky should repudiate the article 
which appeared in a Richmond, Ky., newspaper under date of 
Sept. 20, in so far as it relates to the killing of swallows from the 
traps. It states: “The sport was to be varied, clay pigeons, live 
swallows and live pigeons, all to the number of 2,000 or 3, 
having been generously provided,” etc., and then relates how the 
swallows were shot. Section 8 of the Kentucky game laws, which 
any shooter can find on reference to the Game Laws in Brief and 
Woodcraft Magazine, enjoins that no person shall at any time 
kill any thrush, meadowlark, finch, martin, swallow, woodpecker, 
flicker, oriole, redbird, tanager, catbird, bluebird, or other song 
or insectivorous bird, except where the same shall be destructive 
tc the fruit or grain crops. We prefer to believe that the press 
account of the shoot is erroneous. 


There will be a live-bird and target shoot at Alexandria, La., 
on Oct. 24 and 25, under the auspices of the Alexandria Rod and 
Gun Club, in connection with the Rapides Fair and Racing Asso- 
ciation, Limited. The management sets forth the deplorable an- 
nouncement and more deplorable apathy in respect to sportsman- 
ship in the following: “The Association desires this shoot to be 
one that will be long remembered in sporting circles, and will 
endeavor to furnish quail for the live-bird events, and hopes to 
secure a sufficient number of quail for a very large crowd; 
in case of failure to get sufficient quail, will use live pigeons.” 


At John Parker’s tournament, on the first day, Sept. 19, Crosby 
was first with .926 per cent., 162 breaks out of 175 targets shot at. 
On the second day Heikes was first with 142 out of 150 targets 
shot at, .946 per cent., while Crosby was only 1 behind this score. 
On the third day Gilbert was first with a score of 166 out of 175 
shot at, an — of .948 per cent. In the totals for the three 
days Crosby was first with an average of .934, Gilbert second with 
.916, Heikes third with .908; McMurchy .891, Budd .888, i 


Under date of Sept. 20 Mr. Horatio Nelson, Dover Plains, New 
York, writes us as follows: “The Pawling Rod and Gun Club 
was unable to e grounds suitable for live birds, and we were 
compelled to fall back on targets for both days, Oct. 6 and 7; but 
I am happy to say that the club is taking steps to procure grounds 
near the station which will enable them to fit out for both live 
birds and targets. Then we propose giving a house warming to 
our friends which will be worth their while to attend.” 


Mr. A. R. Berry, assistant_secretary to the Smokeless Powder & 
.Ammunition Company, of London, Eng., arrived in New York 
on Friday evening last, Sept. 22. Mr. Berry has been for the past 
few weeks in the Dominion of Canada, having crossed the Atlantic 
to look after his company’s interests during the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Rifle Association. He is now on his way back 
to England, but intends to stay long enough in this city to see 
Dewey and take in the first race of the series between the Columbia 
and the Shamrock. 

The Carteret Gun Club, of Garden City, L. I., has bought the 
team of retrievers which was in use at Elkwood Park, Long 
Branch, when the historic grounds there devoted to the sport of 
trapshooting were given up for other purposes. The Interstate 
Park Association, with its many advantages and assured success, 
no doubt had much to do with the abandonment of trapshooting 
at Elkwood Park. 


While we concede to no man a greater admiration for Admiral 
Dewey than we possess, for he is of the best stuff of which 
heroes are made—and his deeds bear this statement out—we are 
sure that he could get on a pigeon match with any pigeon 
shooter about New York, 100 birds, $100, 30yds. rise, if he will 
use the 13in. guns which created so much havoc at Manila. Sir 
use the 13in. guns which created so much havoc at Manila. 


Mr. John S. Wright, the efficient manager of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, has decided to offer a fine prize of some kind, probably a 
diamond of $50 value, to be set in any form which pleases the 
fancy of the shooter who is so fortunate as to win it. It is to be 
competed for by the shooters within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of his club grounds as a center, and to have a handicap qualifica- 
tion in the series of contests which will be arranged for its com- 
petition. 

We learn that Mr. C. McL. Clark (Chase), of St. Louis, Mo., 
arrived: in New York on Monday of this week, and will remain 
in this hamlet till after the Dewey celebration and the yacht 
races, Incidentally, he has brought his shotgun along, and will 
do some shooting lore he departs for the West. He has been 
doing some shooting of late which ranks as high class amateur 
performance. 

Keep in mind the shoot of the Pawling Gun Club, Pawling, 
N. Y., on Oct. 6 and 7. The Brooklyn Gun Club has promised 
to send a large delegation thitherward on the evening before the 
shoot. There is every indication that it will be a great success. 
Whoever attends will be assured of a good shoot and a pleasant 
time. 

In the contest for the cast iron car wheel between Messrs. J. A. 
R. Elliott and C. Zwerlein, at Yardville, N. J., samt 21, the former 
won by the score of 9% to one less than the record of the 
grounds, 96, held by Capt. A. W. Money. Elliott let his first bird 
get off the reservation, and then shot in great form to the finish. 

Mr. L. Harrison, of Minneapolis, was in evidence in the gun 
district elast week, and mentioned that he would be an active 

icipant in the shooting events about New York in the near 
Keeure. This will be pleasing information to all the shooters about 
New York, for there is no one more popular. 

A very fine lot of newly im ed. guns, works of art in design 
and fine finish, with a “balance” so nicely determined that the most 
fastidious cannot be otherwise than pleased, is one of the many 
attractions to be now seen at the great store of Messrs. Schover- 
ling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway. 

The Fowler Gun Wad Co., of Moodus, Conn., sets forth in our 
advertising columns the advantages of its line of gun wads, which 
our readers would do well to read. 


~ 


Bernarp WATERS. 





IN NEW JERSEY. . 
New Jersey State Championship. 


Sept. 23.—The contest for the E C cup, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship of the State of New Jersey, attracted quite a gathering 
of spectators to witness it. The weather was exceedingly pleasant 
and favorable for good scores, the light being good and no wind 
blowing to cause interference with saucers. On-the whole, the tar- 
gets were rather easy to negotiate, and while the scores made in 
the contest are good they are not ee al The match 
‘was shot just outside of Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Harold B. Money 
vas the holder of the cup, Mr. Chris Wright the challenger. The 
ace was close, Mr. Money winning bv 1 target—45 to 44. 

Mr. C. W. Feigenspan, of Newark, N. J.. challenged the winner 
shen the contest pp ampey” and Morfey’s grounds at Lynd- 
aurst, N. J., were upon as the place for the next contest. 


_ 





A number of sw es were shot before the race began. 
. Mr. Edward Banks was trap puller. Mr. C. W. Dudley was 
judge for Harold B, Money; Mr. Arthur Bunn filled the like office 
for Mr. Chris Wright, and Mr. Geo. H. Piercy was referee. The 
scores: i 


C Wright ....... ee eveccccrcccccccccecs 1111111110111111111010101—21 
1111111114110110111111111—-23—44 
BE (il SENOS cosersp ands aeu<estteses ess 1111111141011011111111111—28 


1101111101111101111111111—22—45 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brookly nGun Club. 


Sept. 23.—The event of the day was the third contest of the 
series for the free entry in the Grand American Handicap. Five 
scored the .imit, namely: Dr. Webber, R. Woods, Tuttle, G. 
Remsen and Smith. Lane was the only one who scored 49. The 
weather was pleasant and favorable for good scores. The handicap 
event was No. 4 of the programme, and the scores follow: 








FA Thompson........cccccocsese 1110111010111111111111101—21 
0111111111110111110101110—20— 5—46 

RE MOR) bao crvsnactcesssascs 1419119111.119111111111111—25 
1110111111111111111111111—24— 3—50 

Ri WORES cvseccccccesecesuesecsese 1111111111011111111111111—24 
1911111110111111111111111—24— 4—50 

PRIMER sec dia guecheuepevctens 1011010111011010101011001—15 
re 1100011001001001110001000—10—10—35 

We, SEMDG:: 0 hav chvavéaseneannece 1111111100110111110110011—19 
1111001111100111110111011—19— 6—44 

RINNE Ganiccpesdanssacencesseuce 1101001111110110111101011—18 
1111110111101111111111111—23— 3—44 

UME dus codaduccgctcossenesebinaes 1000001010101110101100111—13 
1411111111101101111101111—22—15—50 

Oe UN Goceccanesisceccnierces 1010901111111111110111111—24 
0111111111111111010111111—22— 7—50 

Wee MNES ds cdcncsdnsmeeedawascoss 1111110101101011010100001—15 
0111111111111011101111101—21—13—49 

MIMO Shs cluccncngeccedcttcoshos 1111111101111011111101011—21 
1111110111101111111110111—22— 2—45 

MN Ar dvevenecscascesscevecess 1111111011111111111111001—22 


1111111001191111111111110—22-- 8—50 
Sweepstake events: 





Events: 12365 6-7 Events: 13236567 
Targets: 31520 °* * © Targets: 231520 * * * 
MEE, wesvecec che TP on. ne ns (ee a8 13 18 2010 9 
F Thompson... 19121818 9 4 . 121720 6 8 
Thornton r,t ) 7s Sy eee 
Woods ... RC AOURUNEE Wasa. ame Dak ne ug 
OER ince Vedeecs Gah “oe! PRES cdahueie tse. ds 1820 7 6 
NR natin cduce ree Ol UN aac ceaed, ve de ae fore 
a Senaee wa ee -e e E:, Wawackedae ve" sean TD és ‘us 

PONE sctceece se 


*No. 5 was at 5 singles, 10 ‘pairs; No. 6, 10 pairs; No. 7, 5 pairs. 





Pawling Rod and Gun Club. 


Pawiinc, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Herewith are the scores of our 
monthly shoot, which we held yesterday instead of the 29th on 
account of Dewey Day. 

It was a perfect day for targets—no wind and good light. The 
attendance was not what it should have been, but I can’t blame 
the boys for wanting a crack at the “real thing” instead of 
asphalts. We are preparing a royal welcome for all who attend our 
shoot on Oct. 6 and 7, and only regret that we are compelled to 
disappoint some by making a change from live birds to targets 
on the second day. However, we hope to entertain our friends 
on new, well-appointed grounds, where we can have live birds 
as well as targets without let or hindrance. 

Club cup, 50 targets, 50 cents entrance: 


Points. 
a Mies kas keacpbsinrdsaed 0110111111110111111111110—21 
1111111010111011101111111—21 
10 1-45 3 
PNR Dire d czevcausceenevees 1111111111111110111100111—22 
1111100111131111111010111—21 
111111110 - 850 5 
POM TB hens iccctasite outa be 1011000111011011100011101—15 
0111111101111111101011111—21 
100011001011 — 6-42 2 
TNO, Ths a San c<Fabcned dacues 1000101111000010000000001— 8 
1111011000001000011110010—12 
% 00010110001 —424 1 
DE is ocataecimosdcws td 0100101111110011111101111—18 
1999111111111011111111111—24 
11111111 —850 4 
Shoot-off for ties on 50: 
BOD is v0.55 viccec ess BEREENOD | DUOMIES 6 cS esinsivecsccvns 01101111 
Five-dollar handicap, 50 cents entrance, open to all: 
PN Mb dc cahe deesveussedudars cease - hrcraeeener ees caalie 
— 2-20 
IR iedis. cs dutta sidacecdededekeda 0111101110101110110111111—19 
110 — 2-21 
WON, BOs cincctebsiatitekevessvess 0110001101111100111101001—15 
1011011011 — 7-22 
UR Bo de4 Snccsakane sou vdddasadede 1110101000011100001101111—14 
> 
WG Tes cs dcecncacciddessaetaceeigad 0010011010001111000111100—12 
1100101001000 - 5-17 
I ec tovcvasadderactiecekenated nen naeenaES —20 
4 
PU TI cid date nba ocwdége dened edevsbenkon 1011101011001101000110110—1 
110110101001 — 7-21 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 2 eres -— @ Fs  e-¥9 
Targets: 2 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 * 
MER Sch nighibedecutetnsciebnudsctd em se) eS oe ee. gS 
EIN Nes dcaddadybécwéensdctdenk<e ms 22 9 eS ES x, 
RE. Sn dk pava tine vhs chs sense vanes €eBR 3.3813 7 3 
DED cacwesiviensaudeyisdgeicasee Pe de Bee Se Shas: os 
CNET oinGod p6ddddcavesngusessieensscas a 5 i; ae ae 
DE derbensivatisnscabceedcteedecoote? st e's 
MEE avidcckevebecd cedhetsscesuesiete. Se Bae 
IE tind ide Sata, gcse bude dadeceous, is 3 


Hi. Netson, Capt. 





Colt Gun Club. 


Hartrorp, Conn., Sept. 23.—In the annual tournament of the 
Colt Gun Club to-day the following scores were made: 









Events: e 12345 67 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 15 10 10 20 10 15 10 10 10 10 
DRONES sbacikcastcce deci eccads 912 81010 7 9191414........ 
Harvey vs 9 913 910161315 8 7 7.. 
COME 240. 8 812 7 518 91210 9 6.. 
S385 BH. O30 8 oi cs caves 

7812 56 71441114 7 9.... 

8 813 81015..12 710 8.. 

6m ee... BW? Bis v- 

0101510 920..1410 810 8 

5 4 . 

La Piace set OGG. 3. 8s, oe ». ou 
Pitkin , Pree ease eS 
Mills - 761410 9181113 9 7 os 
Neal $.8-0:'¢ 38 .. B.. ae 
Olcott 712 rk fe eo oe 
Downing -- + 9 91912141010 8 7 
Blaney . ‘ 7 5131213 9 9 810 
Henry 7 . ad per War ne ated 
Cook .. J - 151221449999 
Green $6e- 0g He Aol Gh oe 
CORE 20650 ' > mosthe ay 
Hermann “ Pe, Sipe | 
BMD s vsccsese . ole ae wee 
} Glazier ° ey a 
McGinty .....-. ie - 7810 8 
a a mien eves oo) regcnd ae 
? ‘ one ee eee 

R Glazier ... éta-Bebed Se ce. ran “he 


ee oc ceca ve 
e hig av 947. 
me L. H. Braptey, Sec’y. 


WESTERN. TRAPS. 
Chicago Shooting Park. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Sept. 23—The movement for a big Chicago 
shooting park is so far along that it may now be said to be a 
certainty that the k will be established. There are ninety 
shares soldat $100 ,of which more than three-fourths were taken 
up by parties resident outside of Chicago. The rest ot the first 
100 shares are so certain to be taken that arrangements are 

uietly going on for the securing of the — it being con- 
sidered t $10,000 will insure the project of fulfillment. — ae 

The grounds chosen for this park are located at Burnside, within 
a quarter of a mile of Watson’s Park, a little nearer to the station 
pe on the east side of the railway tracks, on the high knoll 
which rises up from the flat meadow, just across from the station 
of Burnside. There could not be a better site found around Chi- 
cago than this one, and it is understood that it can be leased 
or bought of the railroad, the Illinois Central, the idea now being 
to lease. John Watson has taken three shares of the stock, or 
rather he and his sons have done so, only one share being allowed 
to any one individual. It is thought that the local management will 
be offered to him. A meeting of the stockholders of the park 
project will be called for an early date, perhaps next week, after 
which the public part of the work will be begun. There is talk 
of golf and that sort of thing at or near the new park, where there 
is considerable cpen country. 


Garfield of Chicago. 


There were sixteen members and one’ visitor at Garfield Club 
grounds this afternoon, the visitor being Mr. F. Clark, of 
Marshall Field’s wholesale house, this city, who shot in with the 
others as a novice in the game. The weather to-day was warm 
enough to be pleasant, and very much better than it was yester- 
day in the rain and mud. The wind was very light and the 
targets flew well, though a heavy smoke bank toward the city 
made the background none of the best. Four ladies came out to 
see the fun to-day, among these Mrs. Shaw, who as usual ac- 
quitted herself well at the score. This is the closing month of 
the target work in Garfield Club, and there will be only two more 
shoots. On Oct. 14 the club will begin its regular series of live- 
bird shoots, which will be kept up, alternating weeks, all 
through the winter season. This standard club was never in better 
condition for either summer or winter work. 

It appears that Dr. Shaw has put his lasso permanently on the 
high season average medal, Class A. In his ten qualifying shoots 
he has run respectively 22, 22, 22, 23, 23, 23, 23, 24, 24, 25, or 
out of 250—92 2-5 per cent. 

To-day in the Class A medal shooting. Dr. Shaw, R. Kuss and 
C. P. Richards were tied on 22. They shot at 25 birds in the tie, 
and Richards retiring at the 15 hole with 14, Dr. Shaw went out 
with 23 in the tie. Mr, Kuss went into a trance and broke 25 
straight, winning the pretty trophy for the week. In Class B 

r. J. W. Meek, the big and good-natured secretary, won with 
19. In Class C Hellman won with 19. Following are the scores 
of the day: 


Trophy shoot: 












DG Ca dvadcrteckdadedecccsaiauneeedea 1111111111011111101101111—22 
BE OE acncdaccdatuaeticécduscdeceaeea 1111101010111110101111100—18 
PM aricceccsebdicaedivccnencedideansd 1110111110111011111111111—22 
OEE Secddcdeoveciedddedcentscaceudsacass 1010110000100011111001100—12 
Dr Meek « «-1111111011101011110101101—19 
C J Wolff - - -0101010111001010001010110—12 
E Eaton + « -1111100001111101111110111—19 
Dr Royce - « -1111011001110001010101110—15 
ME  icct«s « -1111111111011111111101011—2z 
TD BD iv ccdcceccauscudestandcavesate - -0101101000001010111011011—13 
Dn EL Gh duetcuatnvawivdes cenebebawe - --0000101000100010010000101— 7 
i OEE abbdesubesuheadiceckascceeciausae 1110001111011111011011001—17 
Hellman « « -1010101110110111011110001—16 
Brabrook ..... - -1101011001111011111011111—19 
Dr O’Byrne .. - -0110101000100111011011110—14 
BE wdoscatuccunsess caneseaomadeadieccaes 0011101110111111011001001—16 
Shoot-off for Class A medal: 
Dr SHAW oo cceccccvcccccssccedcccesoce 111111111111111 1111111010—23 
Richards -»-410100111111111 ssatnaxtace 
MEN ivadsclapwavdthardnacecddudasuande 199111111111111 1111111111—25 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123456 Events 1234656 
Targets: 15 10 15 15 10 10 Targets 15 10 15 15 10 10 
Dr Shaw ..... 13 91310 710 L Wolff, Sr... .. Me cardeeel ine 
Mrs Shaw...... 95..11.. WOGEE dhctuses: oa tees VO ws 
Richards ....... MB SM... «. ellman 12998 
POD tacceetese O47 94... 2 Wee «te Bie we 
De’ Mae ..ccc« ll 4..11 7.. Brabrook MF. 
Cc Wolff..... 5 6 6.. 4.. Dr O’Byrne . 69 4 
E Oa. ss ks Ole |S id ss) BOM ie civdendi be cn a OB oe 
Dr Royce . Se st Oe cg CMM  Socde ceeds: ve) ac) ae 754 
Kuss ..... -- 131314 9 8 Dr Graves ..........10 7.. 
DO Ni ckdde as Bee ceive se SW Metis cs ee OO 8 


Audubon of Chicago. 


Audubon Club, of Chicago, held its regular monthly. medal con- 
test this week at_Watson’s, the field consisting of H. B. Foss and 
J. H. Amberg, H. Levi shooting as a visitor. In a little practice 
scoring Amberg killed 9 and Foss 8, but in the medal contest Foss 
led out and retired 3 birds to the better of his opponent. Both 
stood at 30yds., Foss having 2 birds handicap and Amberg 1. 
——— was strong, and the birds followed it briskly to the right 
quarter. 


E. H ‘ 
480 Caxton Buiip1nG, Chicago, III. “— 





Eureka Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 23.—This was almost a perfect day for target 
shooting—no wind and fair light. In the trophy shoot Steck won 
Class A, R. B. Mack won Class C, Mrs. Carson won Class D. 
Mr. Lovell did the best Sootae, for him, of the season, sccring 
23 in the trophy, and winning the Mussey cup on 23 out of 31. 

In the team race the scores were: 

Ed Steck 13, Dunbar 12, Mrs. Carson 12; total 37. 

Cunnyngham 17, Lovell 14, J. L. Jones 11; total 42. 

Trophy contest, 25 targets: 


De Pe aii da urnivdsvecatedteonseneseen 11111111110001111110011%1—19 
Mh SPEED alla dig tdeadiseseadddaacasevieas 1101011111110011111110100—18 
L — hab atcnadsasavdss chepesedabelana 1111110110001110100901910—14 
FS CAPSON ......cccccerccccccccsevccceces 0111191111110110111111111—22 
DDE MENGE, 65.40 0s ceesecsicccececscéctcnsaces 10111111101001100110"0911—15 
OGG: oc dreesascotndves sevcrcevcvcnedes 1111111100000001111010190—13 
Ce BOS i awd cdstclessccdeteididedee 01111111011111111199111111—23 
teck depvenesdbupesesinectwicesepdusadauna 1111011011111111110019190]—19 
We SM  Mines ctaccedactcckuad advaode 1110101101110100111011001—16 
Dr TUTOR hse coccesesccncsscccscscdoecese’s 000100011100010 
No, 2 was the Mussey trophy. 

Events: 123 = Events: 128 
Targets: 25 25 Targets: 25 95 
CSPI dedcdeée tenes 21 18 22 Ed Steck ............0. 23 22 .. 
A Walters ........ pasias %..13.C A Dunber.........<. 12 us 
Mire Carsee cccccccccces 16... 13 Cunnyngham ............ 19 2n 
AE HE SERRE Bed ee I Ie Me Mahe adacaases’ wa. cs 17 
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Audubon Gun Club, 


Watson’s Park, IIl., Sept. 23.—On Wednesday last th 
Club held its monthly shoot: taster ames 
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Portsmouth Gun Club. 


Portsmoutu, Va., Sept. 21.—The following séores were made 
to-day in the shoot of the Portsmouth Gun Club: - 


Events: 1.23°4 Events: ee a Oa 
Targets 10 15 10 15 T? 5 
Gallagher ........ 912 8 13—42 
WON sdsédcnese «-- 712 913—49 
Jaren daadtgeioce 513 5 10—33 
Ballentine ....... 3 7.255—-17 
4 Vek esevane? +: 0 9 6 10—35 -: 
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Monett Gun Club. 


Mowett, Mo., Se 15.—The, first target tournament of the 
Monett Gun Club, held at the Driving Park in Monett, Aug. 24, 
proved a decided success.. Visiting shooters r Louis, 
Spri id. Billings, Marionville, Verona, Stott City, ae 
and Fort ith took part in the affair and kindly overlooked the 
\ittle annoyances inseparable from a first shoot. 

A jollier, better natured crowd of shooters never faced the traps. 
Messrs.-J. M. Blythe, of the Simmons Hardware Co., and Her- 
bert Taylor, of the Du Pont and Hazard Powder companies, were 
present and. aided the management materially, The shooters of 
Monett feel very kindly toward these gentlemen. : 

The dinner served on the prom’ by the ladies of the Episcopal 
Church was a most enjoyable feature of the day. A magautrap 
was used, and barring some trouble from loose connection in the 
wires worked weil, The Rose system of division governed. Eight 
events, $5 added to each, was the programme. Scorés, herewith: 
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Floreth . B. Krever, Sec’y. 


Efffott—Buckwalter Match. 


Puitapetrata, Pa., Sept. 19.—Harry E. Buckwalter, of Royer- 
ford, Pa., recently issued an open challenge to shoot a live-bird 
match, 100 live birds, for $100 or $200 a side, with James A. R. 
Elliott, of Kansas City, Mo., who is at present in the East, pre- 
ferred, with a clause that the match must be shot on the Keystone 
League grounds. at Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 

Mr. Elliott, who had been spending a week on the Elliott farm 
in Maryland, at once accepted, and to-day these two well-known 
wingshots met in a eee match for $100 a side and loser to pay 
expenses of the birds. s 

The match really was to have been for $200 a side, but one 
of the Buckwalter backers failed to arrive in a certain time, and it 
was finally arranged for $100, so as not to have the match fall 
through. ° 

The time set for the match to commence was 2 P. M., but it was 
2:25 before a gun was fired. Buckwalter shot a few practice birds 
and seemed a little unsteady in his work. The non-appearance of 
one backer seemed to very much affect Buckwalter, and in the 
first 25 his shooting was away off, and he seemed rattled. On the 
second round, the 30th bird, a shower agen over the grounds 
and made the atmosphere cooler, and a fair wind sprung up, that 
assisted the birds and made shooting a little difficult. — The birds 
on the first 25 were very poor flyers, and caused a slight delay, 
as nearly all had to be put to wing by the rolling of balls, al- 
though throughout the entire match no birds were called by the 
shooters. 

The birds began to get better after the shower, and some fine 
shooting was done by both men. The birds on the average were a 
fair lot. 

Capt, A. W. Money, of New York, officiated as referee. In all 
Buckwalter had 4 dead out of bounds and Elliott 2, while Capt. 
Money called 3 “no birds” on Buckwalter and 2 on Elliott. 

Buckwalter used a Parker gun and U. M. C. Smokeless shells 
loaded with 3%-3% Dupont, 1%oz. No. 7 shot. Elliott used a 
Winchester “take-down” gun, with factory-loaded Leader shells, 
with 45 grains of Hazard Blue Ribbon, 1%4oz. No. 7 chilled shot. 

The scores follow: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 17.—The largest affair in the nature of a 
live-bird shoot which was purely of a local character was concluded 
here to-tlay' and clearly demonstrates that St. Louis can muster its 
quota of shooters who are willing to hazard a good sum of money 
in a contest of majestic proportions, This is just what the event 
of to-day. must be term ‘or it seldom occurs that any city can 
show fifteen entries in a 60-bird shoot where there are to be but 
three moneys, and such were the conditions of to-day’s events. 
The entrance was $25, birds included, three moneys—50, 30 and 20 
per cent.—class shooting, birds 20 cents apiece. 

The contest was scheduled to begin at 1 P. M., but it was all of 
2:38 before the first man was called to the score, so dilatory were 
the principals in putting in an ap ice. nder the circum- 
stances it was impossible to finish the event, and therefore it had 
to be carried: over to the following day. 

When tions were suspend each contestant had shot at 30 
birds, with the exception of Shott and Dexter, who withdrew, as 
they concluded there was no chance of them finishing in the 
Hare ere wie ware atl in She race, Griseedings, Cal 

an SOS seeies oars, valle Dr. ape 

Be Gj dosed las a ad Clann co Ma 

an 
rodt lost 4 and 6 respectively. 


money. 
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FOREST AND ‘STREAM. 


The finish on the final day changed. matters somewhat, for_all of 
the straight men met with reverses and only one of th iese- 
dieck—finished in first money. This shooter failed to go straight 
only by the hardest kind of luck, for the bird he lost apparentl. 
had all the life knocked out of it, but by a final effort it reviv 
and through stupidity on the part of the boy it was ited to 
struggle over the dead line before it collapsed. The shooting of 
Griesedieck was clean and timely, and-at-all times he appea' to 
have perfect control of himself. In his present form he is ‘well 
nigh invincible, and those who are at present matched with jim 
will realize this before they have successfully disposed of him. 
His average on the last 500 birds must be a trifle over 97 per cent. 

Dr. Burnett, who shared first money with Griesedieck, proved 
the dark horse and the surprise of the race, as he remarked prior 
to the event that he was going to participate simply to get the 
experience a race of this character would develop. In this in- 
stance it proved a very lucrative and pleasing experience, as he 
had the satisfaction to show his heels. to shooters of much larger 
experience, as the Doctor’s trapshooting career dates back scarcely 
six months. 

The showing of Collins was a gratifying to every one inter- 
ested, as it was entirely through his efforts that the event came 
about. He shot in snappy style on the first day, but on the second 
showed very ragged form, though the first bird that he lost was 
one of the best trapped. The 2 birds that Taylor lost were very 
ordinary ones, and should have easily been killed, though again 
some others that he scored had practically a license to escape. 

First money amounted to $112.50. Thus Griesedieck and Dr. 
Burnett received $56.25. Second money was $67.50 and netted Col- 
lins and Taylor $33.75. -Third money was $45, and thereby Pren- 
dergast, Kling, Chase, Dr. Smith and Heiligenstein each received 
$9. Altogether nine of the fifteen entries shared in a division of 
the purse. The birds were only an ordinary lot, so that but now 
and then an occasional one showed activity or vigor. The weather 
conditions were not favorable to them, and they were thrown on 
their own resources to outwit. the shooter. 

A. D. Mermod, of Cafion City, Colo., and Christ. Heiligenstein, 
of Freeburg, Ill., were the out-of-town principals engaged. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
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Emerald Gun Club, 
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_ Trenton Trap. 


: : J., Sépt. 21—The Walsrode Gun Club’s shoot at 
Hutchinson's Mills yesterday proved an event of exceptional in- 
terest.. The electric trap, from which all birds were thrown, proved 
to be much superior to the ordinary devices. 

Widmann won the gold badge with 15 strong. Woolverton won 
the silver badge with the same score. ; 

Conditions: Unknown angles, 30 targets per man, first 15 for 
place; those breaking 10 qualified for the first class, those breaking 


wee than that number shot for the silver medal. -The scores fol- 
jow: 


Trenton, N 


eosee -- 0O11111111— 8 
- -1101010100— 5 
---1111111111—10 

«+ -1110011001— 6 
.-.1001110110— 6 
---0111101011— 7 
-0000001100— 2 


+1 0010100111— 5 .-1111101411— 9 
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Badge shoct, unknown angles, 
W Widmann. .111111111101111—14 

Taylor 3 

Joolverton 


for place: 
Barwis 
Thomas . 
---111011100001110— 9 Titus ... 
011111011111100—11 Petitt . 
111110000101010— 8 Hall 
001011011010100— 7 


Unknown angles, for gold badge: 
Widmann 111111131111111—15 Thomas 
{eques 110111111111111—14  Petitt 

arwis 011111110001101—10 


Unknown angles, for silver badge: 
Taylor 101101100010100— 7 Mickel 
Woolverton ...111111111111111—15 Titus 

111111011011011—12_ Hall 


111101111010111—12 

- +» -010111011110111—10 
- +. -000101100000101— 5 
- -111110011011111—12 
000110111000101— 7 


111111111101111—14 
111110011011011—11 


Team shoot: 
Widmann 


110111110011111—12 
Smith 


100111110110110—10 
110111101101011—11 


111111101010000— 9 

*110100100110111— 9 

111010011110101—10 

eee ceceescceccceccvccscaccccs eeeeeeeee-001010011111111—10 


Woolverton .00 01 11 01 01 01 10 
Barwis 10 10 00 11 10 00 


Match race, loser pays for all birds: 
Thomas 111111111110101—14.  Woolverton 
i 111011110010110—10 


Widmann and Woolverton tied. 


Shoot-off : 
Widmann 110111110011111—12  Woolverton ...111111101010000— 9 
Grorce N. Tuomas, Sec’y. 
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Trap Around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Sept. 16.—At the seventeenth target shoot of a 
series of twenty for a fine Parker gun on the grounds of the Mt. 
Henn Gun Ciup, of this city, shot to-day, Gilbert won by a total 
score of 25. The conditions were 25 targets per man, with added 
targets to the number broke as a handicap. ‘The score follows: 
Yeager, scratch, 18; Ball, scratch, 16; Gubert, handicap 7, 25; 
Khoads, scratch, 19; Lawrence, scratch, 15. 

Sept. 21—The eighteenth and last of the series of shoots for the 
gun was shot to-day on the Mt. Penn Gun Ciub’s grounds, this 
city. Alfred B. Yeager won the gun, although only eighteen shoots 
were held, as Yeager had too large a lead over the other entries. 
In all twenty shoots were.to be held, but as the resuit’is already 
decided these events will be discontinued. The score of to-day’s 
events is: Yeager, handicap 6, 25; Dietrich, scratch, 22; Gilbert, 
scratch, 18; Rhoades, handicap 6, 22; Lawrence, scratch, 18; Ball, 
handicap, 5, 24; Usberne, scratch, 20. 

The averages of the shooters in the eighteen contests follow: 
Alfred B. Yeager 88, George Rhoads, 85%, Harry Ball 84%, Cyrus 
Coleman 83 2-3, Charles Dietrich 83, Archibald Lawrence 82, 
Harry Gilbert 8144, Joseph Osberne 81, Abner S. Laird 76, William 
Hunsberger 73, Frank Boyle 52. 

West Chester, Pa., Sept. 23.—Gill to-day won the challenge cup 
of the West Chester Gun Club, of this place, by breaking 23 out 
of 25 targets. The score: Gill 23, Peters 20, ee 20, Hoar 19, 
Davis 19, Monere 18, Charles 17, Hooper 13, Jackson 13. 

Sinking Spring, Pa., Sept. 23.—The sweepstake target shoot of the 
Independent Gun Club, of this place, held to-day at Hainly’s Hotel, 
was a grand success. number of out-of-town shooters were 
present, among them arr, of Zionsville; Sullivan, of Harrisburg;. 
Showalter, of Pottstown; Miller, of Phoenixville; Shaaber, Dietrich, 
Goodman, Yeager, Ball, of Reading, and Wertz, of Temple. Arthur 
A. Fink, of Reading, managed the shoot. The scores follow: 


Events: 1234656 
Targets: 


Showalter 


Fort Smits, Ark. Sept. 16.—The regular weekly shoot of the 
Fort Smith Gun Club took place at the Fair Grounds Thursday. 

There has been no shooting for a week or two past on account of 
absence of the secretary and other members of the club, 

The club had for a yon Mr. Kirkpatrick, an enthusiastic de- 
votee of the sport and a member of the Monett Gun Club, of 
Monett, Mo. r. Kirkpatrick is a new hand at the 
handles a gun and conducts himself like an old-timer. e€ prom- 
ises to bring down a good delegation to the regular tenth annual 
tournament of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association to be 
held at Fort Smith some time next zuly- He and other visiting 
sportsmen to said tournament will find that the Arkansas boys 
shoot for fun all the time. The money is a side issue. 

Mr. Frank Coffey was the bright particular star of the occa- 
sion, and if his shells had not given out he would probably ‘haye 
broken Charlie Y of 211 straight. Frank broke 15 


me, but 


Young’s record 
straight in the last event and was running all over the ground try- 
ing to get shells so that he could keep on until he missed, but 
unlortenesely all the ammunition had been exhausted and another 
opportunity to break the world’s record was lost forever. 

The shooting on the whole was very yellow. Strange guns and 
No. 6s and 4s play the wild with averages. 

There will be one more shoot at the unds on next Saturday, 
which will terminate the trapshooting for the season in this city. 
Fall has come and ushered in mew business cares, and the festive 
quail, prairie chicken and duck must have some little attention. 

Following are the Eyent No. 1 is 25 birds for the medals. 
The others are sweeps of 15 and 10 birds gaping 
ere, eee an moet a tt Weer: ee 
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Jack Parker’s Tournament. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 23.—Jack Parker’s eighth annual téurna- 
ment, to which the eters Cartridge Company generously added 
$500 in cash and trophies to the value of too, was attractive 
cnough to draw a big delegation of shooters from many parts of 
the United States and Canada. Sportsmen were present from 
Texas, Arkansas, Tenne Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
lose, Ohio, Minnesots, Wisconsin, New York, Connecticut, as 
well as 
a tative one. Also the caliber and character of the prin- 
ci were of the highest standard in every respect. Much of 
this can be — . a Spe Ph ceceg ote large pe gee — 
popularity, which, if such a thing were possible, will on 

enhanced as a result of this tournament. . 

Mr. Parker always had the reputation of being able to spring 
on the shooters something new at his tournaments, and the present 
shoot proved no exception to the rule, while, as on former occa- 
sions, it. was indeed a difficult game to master by those who were 
forced to pit their skill against it. Then it inaugurated a style of 
shooting that should become decidedly eae, and doubtless will 
be so, as the shooters become more familiar with it. When 
targets are shot under this system it is possible to watch the shoot- 
ing with some interest, and that tiresome and monotonous grind, 
grind is obviated to a marked degree; and doubtless the general 
public could witness a tournament conducted on these lines with 
the same interest as they now do ball games. I believe this style 
of shooting merits additional trial and careful consideration. 

This system consists of five traps. Two of them, which are num- 

red 1 and 2, ere placed at the regulation distance, l6yds. rise, 
while Nos. 3 and 4 are placed directly in front of Nos. 1 and 6 
score, though 2lyds, away. All of these traps throw outgoing tar- 
gets. No. 5 trap is set out in the field 45yds. from No. 3 score, 
and this throws an incomer. The shooter always gets a bird from 
the trap numbered to correspond with the shooting position he 
occupies, but’ all the traps throw unknown angles, though . of 
course the shooter always knows the trap. In case that a target 
breaks in trapping, the shooter myst wait until it has been re- 
loaded, which naturally occasions some delay, though this could 
be considerably obviated by ervenaing, three traps on the Sergeant 
system, and having it understood that when the shooter is at 
either No. 1 or 2 score he will get a bird from either of these 
traps. Again, when the shooter is at either No. 3 or 
he could call for a target from the trap that corresponds with his 
score; but if the target is broken he could at once swing his 
over the other trap, which is the same distance. By this method 
the breakage would be practically confined to No, 6 trap, and 
there would be but little delay. 2 

The chief feature of this system is that it diversifies the shooting 
and also makes it more difficult, thereby requiring a greater amount 
of skill and developing the shooting to a higher standard, the 
principal object for which tournaments should be conducted. 

The tournament was held on what is known as the Rusch House 
grounds, where several of the local clubs shoot. Here two sets 
of traps were in position, one set arranged as above described 
and the others on the Sergeant system, from which bluerock tar- 
gets were thrown. The experts shot ali but the ‘open events over 
the five traps, and the amateurs shot most over the Sergeant 
system traps, though occasionally they were called to shoot an 
event over the traps arranged for the experts; but then they only 
shot over the two traps set at l6yds. rise. In this manner the 
epeamms was shot out. 

e background was fairly good, though to the right of the 
Sergeant system traps there was an orchard, the trees of which 
caused the contestants some trouble whenever they drew a target 
that took that course. The expert shooters, too, had their troubles, 
and these consisted of a cornfield that was located to the left of 
their traps. When a target from either No. 3 or No. 5 trap was 
thrown in this direction it was all the harder to score, as it flew 
among the stacks of cornstalks. 

The live birds were shot in an adpoining field, where a set of 
Fulford traps were located, though these did not embody the 
underground system of trapping. These traps, as is usually the 
case, added not a little to the quality of the birds. There were 
several small buildings and several large tents with plenty of 
chairs, so that the contestants were well taken care of. : 
_Mr. Walter Buck was cashier. and handled everything in his 
department with accuracy and dispatch. He was capable, cour- 
teous and obliging. Mr. Paul eise had assigned to himself 
the unenviable task of squad hustler and general utility man, and 
that all for the love of Jack Parker, which of itself is a guarantee 
that his part of the work was well done. Dinner was served every 
day at the Rusch House, the proprietor of which is none other 
than Mr. Jake Kline, a sportsman well known to the shooters 
of Michigan and adjoining States. 

The shooting grounds are quite a way from the city, though they 
are located by electric cars in about forty minutes’ ride. 

The trade was sromety represented, there being present at 
some time during the shoot the following representatives: John 
J. Hallowell, U. M. C. Company’ Ralph Trimble, Winchester 
Arms Company; W. F. Parker, W. H. Lyon and A. W. du Bray, 
Parker Gun Company; E. S. Rice, Ed Bingham and Fred Gilbert, 
Du Pont Powder Company; Mr. Porter, Marlin Arms Company; 
Harvey McMurchy, Hunter Arms Company; Jack Fanning, Gold 
Dust Powder Company: Paul North, Chamberlin Target Company; 
R. O. Heikes, U. M. C. Company and American E. C.. & Schultze 
Powder Company: Herman Hirschy, Hazard Powder Company; 
W. R. Crosby, Baker Gun Company; Col. A. G. Courtney. Rem- 
ington Arms Company: Chas. Budd, U. M. C. Company, Hazard 
Powder Companv and Parker Gun; John H. Mackie, Fred Tuttle, 
Harry King, Milt Lindsley, Frank See and Jack Parker, all of the 
Peters Cartridge and King Powder Company; D. M. Lefever, 
Lefever Arms Company. 

Other visiting shooters were Dr. A. W. Williams, Hot Springs,, 
Ark.; Chas. McL. Clark (Chase), St. Louis, Mo.; W. R. Elliston, 
Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Haggard, Dallas. Tex.: A. D. Mumma, 
Dayton, O.; Tom oem St. Thomas, Can.: W. Schuler, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; J. Chamberlin, Dundee, Mich.; S. B. Kitchel, Cold- 
water, h.; W. R. Smith, Jackson, Mich.; Waruf. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.; W. J. Smith, Huntington, Ind.; Andy Lockie. 
Manteno. Ill.; C. D. Moon (Kid), J. A. Smith_ (Blossom) and 
Dan R. Scammon (Yank), Eau Claire, Wis.; D. Carpenter, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; S. A. C 
La Grange. Ind.; Mr. Avers. City, Ind.; C. J. ley, 
Raldwinsville, N. Y.: H. R. Glass, Napoleon, O.; Dr. R. B. Miller, 
Chicago, I.; Dr. D. A. Allen. A. Heitzman and H. H. Hess, 
Toledo; H. Sconce, Sidell, Ill.: Mr. Vivian, Columbia, Mo.; Dr. J. 
FE. Gaston and Mr. Rummel, Mineral Ridge. O. 

The contest for the Schmelzer cup was abandoned at the request 
of the shooters present, as it would have had to take place on live- 
we none of the shooters present cared to shoot targets 
on this day. 

An effort will be made to have this contest take place at Belle 
Meade if the sanction of the donor can be obtained. 


First Day, Tuesday, Sept. 19. 


As in former years, Jack Parker’s new game that he sprung 
on the experts on this occasion ved a most difficult one, and a 
hard one to solve successfully. is is evidenced by the returns, 
for in the six events where the crackerjacks were compelled to 
contest under these new conditions but one straight score was 
made, and this by McMurchy in the very last event, and then only 

bf the fourteen experts present See only one 

make 90 per cent. Mr. W. Crosby, a itleman from 

i Baker gun, E. C. pouter and Leader shells, 

with an average of .926. Gilbert, the Spirit Lake In- 

$1, and McMurchy third, .886. comes 

best amateur in_the bunch, and was 

y ways. In event No. 5, which was for 
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im the trophy and ; money. In 

were on equal footing, all shooting 

Aside from this, on two other occasions 

a divide, so he was quite 
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Canada, so that the attendance can well be looked upon as ° 


No. 4 score- 


rowell, Hostiogs, Mich.; Kit Shepardson, . 














Gilbert ...,......... 144 14.17 14 24 14 15 15 18 11 
McMurchy ......... 18.12 19 13 22 12 19 14 16 15 
Blake ...... coceeses 10 12 18 16 26 12 19 11 20 12 
Blossom ..........- 13 18 20 12 24 10 18 14 17 18 
Waruf ....... -» 14 13 16 12 21 12 18 12 17 14 
Mackie ..... a caekana 13 10-18 10 24 14 16 13 18 13 
Shepardson ...... - 14 13 17 13 18.13 19 13 14 14 
RA ob cb de csiten - 13:13 16 14 21 11 18 12:17 14 
pO ere . 1214 14 14 20 11:17 14:17 14 - 
Budd ........ getses 13 919 9 21.11 18 14 18 14 
Hallowell .......... 8.12 18 14 24 12 17 12 15 11 
WR. Sas. Uaeset. tue 12 13 14 13 23 13 14 11 17 12 
W F Parker ...... Ti 11 19 10 20 15 17 121413 
APRS ~ KS 0K Sone 13 13 17.12.21 12 18 11 13 2 
Me enésaleren dees 1 314 12 13 23 12 16 12 13:13 
Fanning ............ 13 11 18 13 21 12 15:10 15 12 
MORO sch cased va de 12 12 17 12 221215 8 16 11 
EVEN anes ach ocous 12 10 17 10 22 9 14 13 15 10 
Courtney ......... 12 11 17 11 2212121015 9 
Rummel ........... 91018 1118121811 813 
M J Smith......... 10 11 11:13 1412 18 5 15 12 
WEE <p adesees deca 1112 91019 814 71514 
Dr Allen .......... 12 13 18 1319 15 20 8.... 
SOnGOrd <2 ss oe. sgeee 9121512191315... .. 14 
Crowell, .......055 ll 614:91913..10.. 12 
Ot TP Ws avindavenat 12 12 18 12 221518...... 
De Beae fi. ed oe 17 9.. 712101811 
eee: 3.5.1 6e 035% 10°10 1612 1711... .. .... 
BUGS fe cc cedecccsss wa AEE. 5! BEE BR ict ce 
12 Se Se Ae ve. oe pe ae 
16°13 .. 10. ae 
11312319... ie 
Wns... 
Haggard ll 918i jot 
Chamberlin oh ae 49. 
Lefever 10 13 Wek be 
Caleb sae dd Bee 
ay se o°3..¢.... 
Alban .. M... &. 8 
Osmun oa Seas 
Johnson stac'ee OS 
Guthard 913. 
Bennett oa 
COs. sixes . ll .. 10 
Thompson <s 
Kitchel .. ces CUO EE HE EP ce te i 
Mercier ...... Laie take ao MEd ohne Ween. <6 
PE Lee tau es ec waice cote 
i cicchoces 5 
OL vc cttea dh biee tar erase 3% ise 4 
JOS|™Ph ciicesccccccs cose ee cs oe 4 


Second Day, Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
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A day’s experience with Parker’s new system has been very 
beneficial to the experts, and resulted in a corresponding increase 


in the averages of this class, so that these a 
nearer their accustomed high mark. The first 


ppr 


oach somewhat 
straight of the 


tournament under this system was made by Gilbert in event No. 


6, and later on this was duplicated by Heikes. 


Budd aeveloped a 


reat stride along toward the close of the day, as he finished with 
straight, 35 of which were made on the expert set of traps. To 
Shepardson, however, belongs the distinction of making the longest 


consecutive straight run, as he succeeded in gatherin 
fashion, 25 of these being made in the team race, whic 


fi 


63 in this 
was really 


event No. 5 on the programme, though not shown in the table, as 
it is not to be included in the team race. This permits Heikes to 
head the list with a — break, which is the margim he excels 


Crosby by, who is secon 


of the day. Budd is fourth and McMurchy fifth. 3 
The team race was the feature of the day, and proved to be quite 
a contest, though it was won by Crosby and Bingham without a 


tie on 49 out of 50, Bingham dropping 


were second with 48, each scbring the same—24. 


were promptly disposed of. 


Sconce is third and is the best amateur 


bird. Sconce and Blake 


Shepardson and 
Trimble are third with 47, which must be attributed to Shepard- 
son’s straight. Fourth money went to McMurchy and Heikes and 
Fanning and Hallowell with 46. Budd and Gilbert got fifth on 45. 

There were more shooters present, and the aggregate entry foots 
up sixty-two, but ares moved along nicely, and the events 


The weather continued unfavorable, it being cold and dreary, 
with a chilling wind, while in the fore part of the day a drizzling 
rain fell. There were no scoops recorded, and the financial returns 


were not very large. 

straights and My" if a fifth money. 
Events Nos. 1, 3 and 

In the others the experts 





















distances. 
Events: 3:8 4.66.7 3.9 
Targets: 15 15 WD 15 15 20 15 20 15 
WED si c0sch0es ches « 15 14 19 14 15 18 14 20 13 
Crosby ...... - 15 15 18 13 15 19 15 18 13 
Sconce ...... - 15 14 19 15 13 18 14 18 14 
ES Siasaeae 15 12 19 13 12 18 15 20 15 
McMurchy .. 14 15 18 14 13 18 15 18 13 
Shepardson .. «eee 13 14 15 13 15 18 14 18 15 
Bisiee—. .sessee 15 13 18 13 14 17 13 19 13 
Gilbert .... - 13 13 19 13 12 20 13 16 14 
Elliston .... 14 14 17 14 14 16 12 19 12 
Mackie 15 14 12 13 14 16 15 18 15 
Bingham - 15 13 18 12 12 19 10 18 14 
Trimble 15 14 19 10 13 16 15 15 13 
Dalley ..... 14 14 16 12 13 13 14 19 15 
Chase ...... 13 15 17 13 12 17 15 14 13 
M J Smith 13 14 15 12 14 16 13 18 14 
Ayers .....- 13 14 20 14 11 16 11 19 12 
F Parke 12 13 18 12 14 15 14 18 12 
Kid: . 0 14 13 16 12 12 17 14 17 13 
Yank 13 13 17 15 12 16 14 16 11 
Blosgom 14 13 15 11 14 15 13 15 15 
Fann if 12 17 11 10 16 14 Je tt 
Fannin 
King ae i 11 17 13 11 15 12 16 14 
Du Bray «. 91117 10 15 121217 11 
Courtney .. .---e 14101413 1312 1416 9 
Hallowell ......-.+++e . 121114 7 9161317 12 
TROO8 soo cconccodgvoncces 14151813 916 .. 1813 
Carpenter ........-+++- 14 13 16 14 14 14 toe 
LARGE. noncensessvage 12 14 18 13 12 16 i 
Mumma ......---ses06 u4417nbL od 
WME, occncigesnaseste 12 14 14 15 12 14 
EGGS cnc cveqccsvtesgs 0015411 714. 
GastOM ..nccccoccccvee 13121211 8 7. 
Bs voncasesséepene sa te Bue? 13 20 13 13 15 
GIRSS . cccdssvcicececsas nm 9Mu..uib.... 
WOE coset desdheudee 122 61311..16.... 
Marks ..cccccccscccces Bea ° 
Cromwell. .......-..006 db 14 
MY aod ence ves suse 1212..1112%.. 
13 201410.. .. 
n..111 


RHABBSsARRKRRASSSsssssAaRSesRRR 





Broke. Av 
142 -946 
141 -940 
140 -933 
139 -926 
138 -920 
136 -906 
135 =. 900 
133 -886 
132 - 880 
132 -880 
131 873 
130 867 
130 3=—s «. 867 
129 860 
129 860 
129 -860 
128 -853 
128 -853 
127 846 
125 = .833 
124 -826 
123 -820 
121 -806 
115 - 766 
115 =. 766 
111 -740 
116 859 

7 843, 
96 834 
82 -820 
81 -810 
7 -710 
63 -630 
74 -837 
-705 
-683 
850 
837 
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<co -nbc) set oat cuca aby icc Sa ee 
TEDL eeuszesazzessocezsconns: 


The only places that paid anything were 


and the team race were the open events. 
performed over five traps at varying 


_ the principals had to be keenly on the afert. 





Third Day) Thursday,!Sept. 23. 


That the acme of -Americajs shouting ta:ent is capable of master- 
ing any system is demonstrated by the scores of y, for a 
glance at these will show that the shooting experts are nearly u 
to as high a standard as when the conditions are not nearly so diffi- 
cult. ilbert was the star perforiaer of the day; he started off 
with a run of 77 straight, an made clean scores in six of the ten 
shoots, losing but 9 — all day and having an averems of .948. 
Rolla Heikes did nearly as well, for he skipped but i0 targets, 
though singularly enough he got but one straight score, while his 
average is .942. Crosby is third; he too started well, as he ran 
56 straight before he missed one. Kid is fourth, and the only 
amateur to score 90 per cent., while 25 of to-day’s targets were shot 
over the expert traps by this class. 

The individual ex; championship trophy proved to be the 
competition of the day, in which the showing of Kid was.much 
admired. This youngster and that oll veteran Heikes tied in 
this event on a score of 24, and in the shoot-off at the original 
number of birds the veteran won out by scoring 23 to his op- 
ponent’s 21. Thus Heikes broke 47 to Kid's 45, a capital score for 
either, and a creditable piece of shooting. The unger shooter 


’ showed plenty of pluck and nerve in the shoot-off, but this style 


of shooting is not easily mastered, and especially by those who 
have practiced it but little. This of itself practically assured the 
success of the elder principal. 


Shoot-off of tie between Heikes and Kid for trophy: 
Heikes ....... peeeeseecetoaceadesee eevee e  LLLIOLIINIIII111 01111111 — 23 
TRAE sen docdlacie cesgddcatsesecodeerddyentas 1911111100101111111101111—21, 


This was the first nice day of the tournament. and the sun- 
shine was very agreeable, while the wind that prevailed affected 
the flight of the targets but little, so that from u shooter’s stand- 
point the conditions were all that one could ask. 

More shooters participated to-day than on either of the previous 
ones, as there are 64 names on the entry book. 









Events: 123 46565 678 910 Shot 

‘Targets: 15 15 20 15 25 15 20 15 20 15 at. Broke. Av. 
Gathers cceddvseigs 15152015 231518151812 17% 166 = . 
TIGINOS occadanecvds 141419 14241419141815 175 165 .942 
CeO ec idi'ecctes 15 15 2012 221319141913 175 162 = .925 

DE eiivscccdgivanes 15 141614 241416131814 17% 158 .902 
WEES ccdectsvecses 14 14 18 13 23 10 17 14 18 15 174 156 -891 
CIO a ccccdeetes ce 14 15 17: 138 19 12 16 15 19 14 175 164 880 
TUBE oc acc dds odece 13 13 20 13 20 11 19 14 18 13 175 154 -880 
McMurchy ........ 15 12 18 12 20 14 17 14:17 13 1% 152 868 
SeQQE . vccscdnccese 13131713 201516141812 175 151  .862 
Dr MMe? oe vsncicce 13 14 18 12 17 15 18 12 20 14 17% 151 862 
BlOSBOM ccccscsesce 138181912161219151515 175 160 ~ .857 
DOMME scccevceces 13 1018 10 231317121714 175 147 -840 
Bingham .......... 111517 9231216141414 1% 14 -834 
VQER de cccccdesccbes 13 9 15 12 22 1417 12 20.12 175 146 834 
Trime. cccdeccdvce 15 10 17 11 21 i1 16 13 18 18 17% 145 .828 
Shepardson ........ 1213 15 12 201416131613 175 144 -822 
Ww Parker....... 12 12 19 12 21 12 12 13 17 13 175 143 -817 
Hallowell ......... 138191319 1114141811 17% 140 .800 
TIME. cccdsvedses 12 91812 %*1415141111 17 -720 
M J Smith ....... 15 141819 18 8 15 11 16 10 175 135 -711 
Courtmey” ..deccdves 13 19 15 10 21 11 14 11:17 13 175 135 -7i1 
GE Pausiccedasacesus 10 717 12 16 12 16 12 17 12 175 131 -154 
WOME co Tekeu dun seve v3 14813221417131513 145 123 ~~ .848 
Dr Williams ....... 91316 717 91712 a 140) 1 -T14 
I cates ccdeess 13 14 18 12 201415. 125 106 8 .848 
BPITD vcccvactecdece 12212171117 ..171M.... 125 100 -800 
TE cede snvce BB TOUS... .. .. 125 94 8. 752 
Mackie ..icccvecsce 13 9 i: (1171118 . 89; .712 
Tc eiocedssceee 13% + M4.. 2 100 88 -880 
COO -6.oi cnc icdciess a Be 13 15 95 65 684 
J eae & ce ve ee 95 65 -684 
pe ere 4.. -. 1714 85 71 835 
WINES cicndaane ot AEG oo Se see 68 0c 85 * .728 
Re os so ccndqaysces rere £5 5 oe 8&5 57 670 
Bites casdedase o ac j) ee eee) Oe 80 61 - 162 
ET ccntsuased eee ce-6e ne 13 .. 1318 13 .. 12 80 61 -762 
= eee o 60. en \Ge-66 Se OR ke ced 7 57 -704 
Lorenzer « Dice -101610.... 65 46 “WM 
Shaffer le a ES |p 65 41 -630 
Eilbert 10... oe we ete ide 65 36 .553 
Miller 6. . Fs 65 ww 52 
Gay . des -131614.... 50 43 -860 
Hayes 60 66 ee SR es iO 35 -700 
Gertz an a sa ee ee OE yo ad ee 5 32 —St«w AD 
Glass < Ee Bie JD de) ce ah veide, ve 45 26 -520 
Gray gee ae Dien lf. as 66. agree. (60 45 26 =. B20 
te as dancios ss ckes WD gee 0k sdvads car abide 35 26 (CW 742 
EN 20 ban chwudacciia Jk a0 c40¢ «6-50 ERwe.de 35 26 -T42 
BM Wiate kw dct ads tc: -ve lac ce ‘ee. os Ie cece 35 24 =. 685 
Bima Ne NX dies cane dba! vibe Pita SE aceite 35 23 -657 
MIE Lode dous 06 dh ecien oe 3c A Bpt.ae BF 22 ~»=-«.628 
BNE Secs tinvarlodh-<s du°se' 08 -<0 SE Oise. 35 19 -542 
IE Titlts notide dn eg, £0.n0! d6<sin ies SEO a0’ oe 35 16 -457 
Jack Parker eek thee Solna! ak MW OR ae G85 4a: ae 2 22 880 
WE Se advcencss Ge ce kel nc oa AO ae’ ears 20 4 200 
SIN Riclaad da. chide Bde IW a-6-0 ba Ee one ad- <6 15 18 868 
FURGNOED a Blain Oud dai wie) 60 a0 ve ce 13 le <6 5 13 866 
WPS Y Se tetn deeds dh. bd) dp ne 0 0s 12 aes 15 2 800 
CEPT vis cclecdétee. <a 00 se me. oats 16 11 732 
BNP Gado decicedscd vd dojse be es ll aise BL 1 -732 
CUR ca cto ddbdsedesss’ de de bs cs se 00 ae SF 4 15 11 -T33 
Hart .. - it 1h n -T32 
Peoertgn: ..cccoccecas eS hee 1h 9 .600 
ADDR sc cdscccccece (GF cs ees esd 15 8 .533 


General Average. 

A pum of $100 was offered as average money, to be divided 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent., which was won as follows: Crosby 
bring Gilbert second, Heikes third, McMurchy fourth, and Budd 

th. 

Only nine shot through the entire programme, which is rather 
light, in view of the number of principals who took part. This, 
however, was brought about by the fact that the live birds were 
also included, if one wished to get an average. 

Thirty-seven live birds constituted the pigeon programme. 


1st 2d 3d 4th Shot 

Day. Day. Day. Day. at. Broke. Av. 
Creaby 3. i.se ca 162 141 162 37 537 502 -934 
Gilbert ...... 156 133 166 37 537 492 916 
Heikes ....... 147 142 165 24 Ba7 488 -90R 
McMurchy ..1% 138 151 37 537 479 891 
Sc hnciee 1G 139 16 36 537 477 - 888 
Sconce ....... 118 140 161 34 587 473 880 
CWS ncvdcks 18 129 14 bs J 527 45? R41 
Hallowell ....1!% Ti 136 33 537 423 -T8T 
M J Smith...+7t 129 135 34 537 419 .780 


Fou-th Day, Friday, Sept. 22—Pigeons. 


This, the last day of the tournament, was devoted to live birds 
exclusively, of which there were four events run off—a 5, a 7, 
10 and a 15. ‘The latter was to have been a 26bird race, bu 
owing to the lateness of starting it, and the number of entries it 
aes necessary to cut it down to 15 birds in order to finish it 
that y. 

The entrance in this event was $25 and the score sheet showed 
twenty-eight entries, of which two shot for birds only, and these 
were not allowed to complete their scores when it became evident 
that it was impossible to finish the same as originally scheduled. 
Those who shot for birds only could but win the m , So after 
they lost a bird there was nothing to continue for. 

At the end of the 15th round it was found that five—Elliston, 
Crosby, Gilbert, Budd and Mackie—had accounted for all their 
birds, so they at once began to shoot off for the medal, miss-and- 
out. It was already quite dark, and really too late to shoot, but 
the management was determined to reach a decision if such a thing 
was possible; so that notwithstanding the handicap the. sshocters 
eNfackie I Fle wae ie: ad fast in 

ackie lost his very first bird. a quarterin comer, on 
whiéh- he was 2 trifle too far back, as it died wet of bounds. 
Budd proved.to be the next victim, on a fast blue driver, that 
flew. very close to the ground; it sealed his fate. though the gloom 
and bad light is probably responsible for this miss. Et- 
liston, Crosby and Gilbert were still in and continued to kill a 
riumber of birds, notwithstanding it was continually getting dark. 
so that frequently one could only, see a shadowy streak as the 
hird left the trap, while, strange to say, the birds were unusually 
active, and very few of them refused to start promptly. so that 
h therwise the birds 
weuld be lost in the gloom. s 13th bird was colored, re- 
sembling very closely the color of the dead grass, sn that when i+ 
started in a right-quartering direction for the houndarv one could 
idea of where it was, so. that the shooter was 
compelled to. shoot into space and trust to luck. But though the 
: it of hounds before it succumbed 
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Shan id Chistes’ aokeusied 05 BA oe te vee wha coed 
‘ ‘on uD ie roun Bi 
the Farmer Boy lors # bird that hovered in the darkness md then 
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turned and flew toward the shooter, who in 
his first barrel; but his second, usually so 
less this time, and the bi; 
Elliston had now only to 


ve, prov - 
owl of a bird flew sway 
\ ill to win; but would he prove equal 
to the occasion in the darkness, when one could only dimly dis- 
tinguish the traps? He stepped calmly to the score, and after 
carefully adjusting his gun, gave the word, “Pull,” which liberated 
a dark bird that started straightaway, fiying quite low for some 
distance, when it gradually rose. During this time the shooter 
stood at the score, holding his fire, and when he perceived the 
bird he squatted low, so as to enable him to more plainly dis- 
tinguish it against the horizon, and when the same was nearly 
60yds. away he fired, at which the bird collapsed, and. the victory 
was won. Thus ended the most remarkable shoot-off that it has 
been my good fortune to witness. ‘ 

There was $100 added to this’ event, so thatthe purse amounted 
te. considerable, This was to have been divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 
10 per cent., but as 12 was the lowest score this was changed to four 
moneys, and the following divisions: 324%, 2744, 22%, and 17% per 
cent. 

There were two sets of ‘traps in operation, one of the Fulford 
pattern and one of the old style ground trap. The main event was 
shot over the Fulford traps, while one or two of the sweeps were 
shot over the other set. 

The birds trapped in the trophy contest were good, and there 
was some wind to aid them, though this did not come from the 
most favorable direction, as.it blew diagonally across the grounds 
toward the score. The weather was threatening, cold and raw. 

The scores made in the sweeps are shown in tabulated form 
which also include the main event. Elliston and Crosby scored 
59 out of 60 birds shot at during the day. Crosby ran his straight 
until he lost that one in the shoot-off, while he also lost one in the 
T-bird sweep. None of the other shooters shot at as many birds 
as these two, though Gilbert did nearly as well. 


Evenis: 2 4 Shot 
Targets: 7 15 at. 
Crosby 15 
Gilbert 1 
Budd 
Elliston 
McMurchy 
Du Bray 
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Mitchell .... 
Jack Parker 
a 
Wood 
Shepardson 
Gay 

Osmun 
Gienn ... 
Mulliman 
Wills .... 
Glenn ... 
Morris ..... 
W F Parker 
Gray 
Westbrook . 
Alford .... 
Vivian .. 
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International live-bird trophy contest: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream 
41554152 
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Blake, winner of the Peters Cartridge Company’s International 
Individual Target Trophy, is a well-known Indiana shooter, who 
for obvious reasons does not care to have his real name mentioned 
in connection with his win. He shot a Smith gun, Smokeless 
shells and Hazard powder. 

Capt. du Bray is still shooting. his hammer Parker, and on the 
second day made a straight score on targets at the expert set of 
traps. The Captain frankly admits that this is not his forte, but it 
is evident that you can’t keep a good man down, This gun is a 
marvel for beauty, artistic finish and workmanship, and attracted 
much attention. 

Billy Crosby told me that he had only lost two pigeons out of 
his last 198, and that he never was in better form. From this he 
very likely will give a good account of himself in his coming 
matches with Elliott. His winning of first average at this tourna- 
ment is the result of consistent performance. in his hands the 
Baker gun, Leader shells and E, C. powder are a winning com- 
bination, and that cannot be withstood. ; F 

John Mackie made a most remarkable kill of a pigeon in the 
championship race. This bird was by far the very best trapped 
during the entire shoot, and was. off like a flash when liberated. 
The first barrel only brought a puff of feathers from it, but the 
second killed it stone dead in the air, not far from the straight- 
away boundary, The shot drew, rounds of applause from the 
spectators. Mackie is developing v fast, and to-day is apt to 
make any of the experts look to his laurels. 

Mr. W. T. Lyon, manager for Parker Brothers, came West on a 
little trip of recreation and incidentally stopped here for the tourna- 
ment. r. W. F. Parker accompanied him. Mr, Lyon tried nis 
hand at the expert traps, with very satisfactory results. 

Milt Lindsley was present on live-bird day, but this is all the 
time he could spare. So great is the demand for King’s Smoke- 
less that it is difficult for him to leave the works, : 

This was Ralph Trimble’s first tournament in some time, and 
the lack of training was very evident, especially when shooting 
over the expert traps. Consequently his shooting was not up to 
its accustomed high standard. Mr. Trimble now represents the 
Winchester Arms Company in this section of the country. 

Harry King is another shooter who shows steady progress, and 
is now capable of some very good scores. In his very first trial 
he_ broke a straight. : . : 

Col. Courtney is much elated over Roll Heikes’ victory in the 
expert championship race, as Heikes used a Remington gun, 
which the Colonel represents. : ‘ . 

C. D. Moon (Kid), the youngster from Eau Claire, who tied with 
Roll Heikes for the expert trophy, didnot appear the least bit 
perturbed in the shoot-off, and bore himself like a seasoned 
veteran. His score of 45 out of 50 is an excellent piece of shooting 
under such severe conditions. All of the Eau Claire contingent 
shot Winchester guns and Leader shells. 4 

The International Championship Contest was first inaugurated 
in 1891, and since that time there have been nine_ contests for 
the trophy, and each has brought out a new winner. In 1891 Louis 
Duryea won it; in 1892 A. H. King, of Pittsburg, captured it; 
in 1893 Roll Heikes annexed it. en in 1894 Richard Merrill 
showed up as the winner. All these contests took place on Des 
Chree Shos Ka Island, and were at live birds. After the shooting 
grounds on the island were abandoned, the tournaments were in 
Michigan, and it was illegal up to the present time to shoot live 
birds in this State, so all of the contests had to be on targets. 
The race was 25 targets, expert rules, five traps, 2lyds. rise, un- 
known angles. The first of these contests took — in 1895, and 
J Bosthe was the winner. Then in 1896 Thos. W. Latham 
won it; Tom Graham took it in 1897; Jake Klein in 1898 and in 
January of this year it was contested for at Tom Donley’s shoot 
in St. Thomas, &. on pigeons. On this occasion Bob Emslie, 
the well-known baseball umpire, won it. 

In all these contests none of the winners were competled to 
shoot so a score as Elliston, the pfesent winner, did. Dick 
Merrill came within 3 birds of it, as he scored 35 straight before 
he could dispose of Jack Parker, who had tied him on 25 
straight. 

Elliston’s 


eat shooting im that nerve-trying championship con- 
test stamps 


im as one of the very best amateur pigeon shots of 
the ae His self-control and great judgment are mainly re- 
sponsible for his victory. In this race he shot a Greener gun, 
Trap shells and Du Pont powder. 

Paul North was present only for a day. The enormous demand 


for magautraps and bluerocks preclu ed the possibility of his 


oe ar longer. : 
ton | Gilbert rounded to on the last day, and the stride he set 
for the others was just too rapid for them to maintain, though 
* Heikes came within 1 of it. , ‘ 
r. E. S. Rice reports nice pregaaee on the projected Siieoas 
choosing park, and that ere long the site selected would be e 

ublic. 

a large delegation of visiting and local shooters Mr. 
steam 


Jack Parker’s invitation for a trip to St. Claire son 
yacht Roberta. This was a fitting finale to the great shoot. 

Mr. Harvey Sconce, of Sidell, Ill., showed that he is capable of 
traveling in fast company. He finished just_4 birds behind Charley 
Budd, who won fifth in general av e. Sconce shoots a 
Gun, King’s Smokeless and Peters’ Victor shells, : 

_ Jack care oe Fe ay. ae = ee home. Ba wee 

just a bird or two shy e trop contests, and on 

oceasions lost his Jast bird. This is hot Jack’s form, and 

long he will be at te Se Wine more. 
ie m s in the ve-bird event paid as follows: 

$42.40; 14s, ; 18s, $24.45, and 12s, $28.50—another forcible 

‘ilustration of th the 


& modern Bs f and did fairly well 


the shooters, 
- Paut R. Lrrzxz. 


Elliott vs. Zwerlein. 


Serr, 21.—Mr. J. A. R. Elliott again successfully defended the 
ee 2a 2 i Se ae Mr. Charles Zwerlein, on the 
grounds of the latter to-day at Yardville, N. J. The morning was 
pe Age mm a ped in respect to weather conditions. A heavily, 

rkly sky, with more or less rainfall, made promise of a 
rainy, gloomy day, but before noon the rain clouds passed away 
and = sun broke forth bright and cheery. Howeyer, the large 
crowd which was was effectually deterred from coming, 
altho: there was a good tation from Philadelphia and 
a local turnout to witness the contest. 

© grounds were all that could be desired—level, with a good 
background and pleasant surroundings. - Money of- 
ficiated as referee, and Mr. Jacob Pentz officiated as scorer. 

The contest could not be called close at any stage of the game 
after the first 2 or 8 birds had been shot, Elliott losing his-first, ac- 
cording to the precedents in such cases made and provided by 
previous contests. This miss—the first—was not chargeable to er- 
ror in aiming. There was some faulty manipulation in throwing 
the action to reload, and this prevented the second shot. Elliott 
shot in much the better time and placed his load better, as he cen- 
tered his birds very accurately and drew steadily away, adding 
constantly to his lead, finishing with 95 to Zwerlein’s SL 
_The birds were a very mixed lot. The greater were easy 
birds, but once in a while a first-class bird would sprung, and 
there were a number of sensational kills made on such. iott 
had much the ter luck in the draw through the first half of 
the race, but whenever he got a fast, strong bird he negotiated it 
in as good time and precision as if it were an ordinary bird. In 
fact, he shot the race from beginning to end ih a most finished 
manner. : 
There was a fairly good breeze blowing from left to right across 
the rope. The race began at 2:15. It was 2:40 when each had 
finished 25; 3:08 at the end of the 50th round; 3:34 at the end of 
the 75th and the race was finished at 4:02. 

Had it not been for the faulty manipulation af his gun he un- 
doghtediy would have en his first bird with the second shot. His 
35th was a fast blue bird, which was missed with the first barrel 
and the second almost instantly followed and struck the ground to 
the right of the traps, and far under the bird. His 40th was hit 
with the first barrel, but there was no sign of a hit with the sec- 
ond. He than ran 62 straight, losing his 93d, just out. This bird 
was hard hit, and it was a piece of ill luck in losing this bird. 
His 97th was a fast blue, which was missed clean. 

The retrieving was done by dogs. 

Elliott used his Winchester gun, 45 grains of Blue Ribbon and 
1%%oz. of No..7. 

werlein used a Parker gun, 3% drams of E. C. in the first and 
1 ces in the second barrel, 1%40z. of 7s and 1%oz. of 6s. 

he scores: 
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Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The Ladies’ Day tournament of the Roches- 
ter Rod and Gun Club had ten events on the programme, which 
were described in the invitation as sweepstakes, beefsteaks, live- 
bird matches, a matches and chewing matches. Although the 
shooting was nothing extra, the day was perfect, and everybody 
enjoyed a fine time. 

he dinner was a most elegant affair, and Dominie Beverage 
surprised the ladies and gentlemen both at shooting and table. 
He also did sume good shooting at the weekly practice. shoots, 
having an average of 93 per cent. 

Event No. 8 was at 6 live birds. The*scores were: Glover 5, 
Beyer 4, Weller 3, Kay 6, Meyer 5, Frain &. 

Other scores follow: 

® ents: 7 

argets: 
Weller ..... 
Dominie ... 
Glover ...... 
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Hadley ..... 
Mosher ..... 
Worth 
McCord 


Auswers to Gorrespondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous cummuoications. 
UI 
J. E., Des Moines, Ia—It would be better for you to clean your 
gun after using it. : 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


More than any other class, campers and outdoor ple gener- 
are oe to a “= in concentrated form, for the 
transporta’ is always an im t one. This 1s 

_why canned goods, although they will keep 

in high favor among le who are going into 

ti canned gobdds consist largely 

one is willing to spend money and strength in 

the coun For this ‘reason the 

our columns this week, 

om judge ior secful the 

Ow the 

hs thd Tathne has been sup- 

it would seem that it. must 


The Swedish leather , Wm. Read 
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wearable. 





